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A JAPANESE WAR DIARY 


Translated by 
ROBERT D. THORNTON 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFATORY NOTE 


tie BRIEF war diary of Sergeant Murayama opens in the presence 
of death on Guadalcanal, December, 1942. Not reminiscences of 
glories won in Manchuria and China, of triumphal entries into Singa- 
pore and Manila, or of well-being among the Palau Islands, but knowl- 
edge of impending death prompts Murayama to open the blank note- 
book which he has picked up in the Philippines; it is to release his 
mind from the grimness of war with America that he begins to write. 
His thoughts abruptly end on the twenty-first page, where the beauty 
of Japanese kanji is replaced by considerate bloodstains. 

It must have been late July, 1942, when Murayama came to Guadal- 
canal from the Palau Islands. On August 7, the First Marine Divi- 
sion (reinforced), supported by two naval task forces and other es- 
corting units, opened the United States offensive against Japan by 
initiating ship-to-shore operations off the north coast of Guadalcanal. 
On November 12-14, the U. S. Navy seized control of the sea and 
air in the southern Solomons by winning a decisive naval victory, 
the “Battle of Guadalcanal.” No longer could the Japanese seriously 
threaten our troops on the island, and no longer could Murayama and 
his fellow soldiers receive necessary supplies and reinforcements. On 
December 8, after four months of continuous fighting, the First Marine 
Division was relieved by U. S. Army troops and units of the Second 
Marine Division. On December 12, the Eighth Marines took over 
the entire line. On December 19, in the face of these Americans, 
Murayama began his diary. On January 8, 1943, the date of the 
last entry, organized Japanese resistance on Guadalcanal ended. Mura- 
yama had fought from first to last. 

Sergeant Murayama reveals himself to be well-educated, despite the 
fact that his formal education certainly never exceeded high school 
training. His ideas reflect independent thought colored by years of 
service and fighting from Manchuria to the Philippines, just as they 
reflect the minds of young Japanese officers, the majors and colonels 
(thirty-five to forty years old) who were particularly open to new 
ideas. Murayama prays to the gods of his pagan Shinto religion. 
Where he mentions these gods, I have used “God” rather than in- 
adequate English circumlocutions. Poems by Murayama, which ap- 
pear as marginalia of the diary, are composed in either the waka form 
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(sometimes called the tanka: a thirty-one-syllable Japanese ode, where 
the syllables are arranged in groups of five, seven, five, seven, seven) 
or the hokku form (otherwise called the haiku: a seventeen-syllable 
verse, where the syllables are arranged in groups of five, seven, five). | 
have attempted to show the syllable arrangement in my translations, 
which fall far short of the clarity and beauty of the originals. The 
thought of each poem invariably echoes a thought in the prose. 

Ever since my return from the war in the Pacific, friends have asked 
me to describe the Japanese soldier’s mind. I have been able to recall 
Japanese soldiers who have refused to surrender to me in the evening, 
but who promised to give themselves up at nine o’clock the following 
morning, and I did. I remember Seiichi Ozawa, a captured Japanese 
medic who refused American morphine for his patients lying on the 
operating table of ration cases—even for the soldier who watched with- 
out visible emotion as his gangrenous fingers were pulled from his 
hand. Only one of the many Japanese who felt Ozawa’s razor showed 
pain, and he was slapped for his weakness. But this is not to describe 
the mind. It is because of my inability to express this mind and my 
unwillingness to accept the Hollywood expression as fact that I desire 
Sergeant Murayama to speak for himself and his brothers-in-arms. 

For almost six years I have known Murayama’s thoughts. Today 
I offer these thoughts to others—particularly to those American fighters 
who won out over Murayama in the Pacific, but who never doubted 
that he and the Japanese about him were brave men. 

I wish to acknowledge the great help of a Japanese friend; he has 
been kind enough to chip away the rust from my knowledge of Japa- 
nese acquired as an intelligence officer with the United States Navy. 














A JAPANESE WAR DIARY 


A FRONT LINE DIARY 


Beginning December, 1942 
by 
Sergeant Murayama 
Oka Battalion, Nagao Company 
Battle Post: Guadalcanal in the Solomons 





Death passes me by; 
But for my struggling spirit 
Days become lengthened. 





Saturday, December 19: cloudy, occasional rain. 


It has been three days since I have tasted rice. My arms and legs 
become thinner, and I do not have sufficient strength to grasp my 
walking stick. My body, stretched out on a straw mat, does not belong 
to the world of the living. Now that we have stopped the advancing 
enemy troops here, I cannot keep myself from thinking very deeply of 
the world about me. 

Japan resolutely took the sword of chastisement in her hands so 
that she might establish happiness for the whole Yellow Race. But 
now, as a result of thoughtless neglect, our samurai have struck that 
reef which is mentioned in the proverbs of their ancestors. .. . 

Today again it does not appear that the men detailed to bring in 
our rations will show up. I desire to give up hope for their return, 
but that is not easy for a man to do. I look at my thin arms, rub 
them, and think of the past—especially of Palau where I ate cake, 
cookies, and . . . candy. My mouth waters and I swallow. . . . Every- 
one has lost his ideals; his one subject is food. From morning to eve- 
ning this is discussed until it so fatigues me that I drop off to sleep— 
but only to dream about food. The courage which bolstered our spirits 
is gone; and in its place is a spiritual pain, pitiful to experience and 
so agonizing that it seems unreal. 


December 20. 


When I awoke this morning, I wondered what had happened to 
those we had sent for food. . . . I also prayed for completion of that 
airstrip being built by the next company. . . . At about 3:00 p.m. 
somebody shouted, “The food has come!” Simply hearing this report 
was good.... 
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I now learn that food for only fifteen was brought in. So often we 
have been thus disappointed; yet we still endure and wonder how we 
can do so. Today we may once more get one-third or one-sixth of 
a pint of rice. With our hunger steadily increasing, we require more 
than that. Lately more and more of us have started to eat lizards. We 
are able to catch a small variety which we broil and eat. As I write, 
I see others trying to seize these tokage. Almost all of the tender 
leaves within reach have been eaten, and some soldiers have gone so 
far as to cut off leaves from the branches overhead which have been 
arranged as camouflage. When a person starves, he becomes this way. 


Friday, December 25. 


The plane for which we have been waiting has come, but without 
anything to make us happy. No wonder the pilots seemed serious! 
Soon they will be fighting, and their combat will influence ours. | 
dream that Japanese air power will be victorious, so that we shall be 
relieved from the worry of American planes. . . . Until enemy air 
power is overcome, we cannot take stations for our advance, because 
we must remain hidden. We are handicapped; our strategic assault 
posts have had to be abandoned in the face of attacks from overhead. 


Sunday, December 27. 


Day after day there has been a rain of enemy fire from artillery 
and aircraft so that we cannot receive supplies. Enemy soldiers, more- 
over, have advanced close to us. Those good things for which we wait 
do not come; why is it that only the bad ones do? Plane support, which 
we have long anticipated, does not materialize. Our future looks more 
and more desperate. 

On September 27 I nearly lost my life. Once more I am on the 
borderline of life and death; but this time my companions in the lines 
and even my country herself are in equal danger. Heroes. . . let us 
hold out like that samurai who continued to use a toothpick, although 
he had not eaten for many days. Enemy morale must be as low as 
ours; discomfort must not be that which defeats us. I think that our 
fathers in the Russo-Japanese War suffered more than we. By our 
fighting today we can understand the tests of endurance which Japa- 
nese soldiers have experienced before us. We shall stand here no mat- 
ter how difficult the situation, for we shall be strengthened by our 
pride. . .. How many generations have borne it—Japanese pride! Be- 
cause we cannot permit it to be sullied by our generation, we are 
obligated to repulse the enemy with the sword and the blood of our 
forefathers. 
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All day long I have been in a trench with Sergeant Tachino, talking 
and waiting for food. I yearn for the New Year, discharge, homecom- 
ing, and for all the happiness of the world. 


[To] Suehiro Wakatabi’ 
Shi Chome 
Kororu Street 
Palau 


I have been cut off from civilization and have no hopes of ever 
enjoying it again. I eat whatever I am given and day after day do 
nothing but lie down. Enemy artillery fire and strafing have become 
commonplace. No matter how burdensome life may become, one al- 
ways has the desire to live. Dying now would be a pitiful waste of 
personality, ideals, and youth. I suppose we should be ashamed of 
our excessive fondness for life; but I want life and its promise of pros- 
perity, I want to enjoy my youth fully and know prestige. 

In my student days when I was trying to become cultured, I learned 
to talk about muga and muyoku [the Buddhist concepts of self-efface- 
ment and unselfishness]. As a matter of fact I became perfectly dis- 
ciplined in these. Now, however, they make me laugh. War experi- 
ence, where a single misstep is fateful, is the only true education. 

When I was on your island, I was hospitably received. Day after 
day my memories of Palau comfort me and remain my only pleasure. 
In dreams I find you as you appeared that day when you came to see 
us off. This image, I know, is not real, for Palau is not this moment’s 
actuality. Yet it is the devilish nightmare of war which seems to be 
the illusion and my joy at Palau the reality. Every day I think of my 
goal in life and remind myself that I cannot die until I have returned 
to Japan and completed what I have planned. 

I write to you hurriedly and have already said too much, 


Good luck. 
Monday, December 28: clear. 


Today once again 
I have done nothing but wait, 
All day long, waiting. 
I am inured to hunger, 
My time is consumed by thoughts. 





1. Suehiro Wakatabi: the name not only of a place of entertainment on Palau, but also of 
the lady who ran the place. At the “Suehiro Wakatabi” Murayama could eat, drink, and 
be merry; he could also be entertained by the jokyii, who differ from the geisha in that 
they belong to a single house, are not carefully trained as hostesses, and have something 

to say about who enjoys their bodies. (Translator.) 
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Again the men despatched for food have not returned. It has been 
more than fifteen days since they have left us. The sun had passed 
overhead today before I boiled my one-sixth of a cup. After it was 
cooked, only a gruel remained. This I drank; once in a while I felt a 
grain of rice pass down my gullet, and sensed my body respond to its 
nourishment. 

Four and one-half months have passed since I landed on Guadal- 
canal—a long time of continuous fighting. I want to return home 
soon for a good rest which will prepare me for another tour of duty. 
Right now our bodies are decaying. Here I am, at the supposedly 
happy stage of youth, emaciated, tottering, and leaning upon a stick— 
a pitiful sight. I’ll dig a hole for my ideals and daydreams, and cover 
them over. ... 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


Our supply situation will soon be untangled, and food will arrive. Four or 
five hundred of the enemy are just in front of us. They are suffering forty 
to fifty casualties every day. In recent combat we have had only one man 
wounded, and he slightly. This is very much in our favor. The airplane strip 
is completed; we are now constructing another. Our army and navy airplanes 
are engaged in protecting the workers on this second strip. When we have 
the additional runway, we shall attack the enemy under plane support. Cer- 
tainly we can carry on until then. 

END 


Here is a little hope anyway; but I am not sure whether or not I can 
hold out much longer. . . . 

I am sure that I shall return safely to Japan; then I shall be able 
to work in behalf of my plans for an ideal community, which up to 
now I have been able only to cherish in my breast. Raising an ideal 
community is the last work which we youths have to accomplish. If a 
young man does not bring new ideas to his conception of law and 
government, he is no better than an old man. We youths must serve 
society by offering it fresh ideals. 


A THESIS FOR GOVERNMENT 
December 29, 1942. 


In man’s grave struggle for a living today, injustices of the strong preying 
upon the weak increase, and apparently will continue to do so as long as man 
exists. Such an increase in Japan, where the average man receives no encourage- 
ment to express himself, reveals no other prospect but collapse. Future pros- 
perity for Japan depends wholly upon her drawing strength from all her people. 
Every drop of intellect in every one of her youths must be squeezed out for 
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the development of civilization. Hoarded money must be put to work, because 
unused treasures rot. Manpower must be screened and distributed where it is 
most needed. Ability, no matter where it is discovered, must be recognized. 

Government offices and schools now in existence should be opened to the 
common man. Every boy who has an alert mind should be given a chance 
to study; education should be made commensurate with talent. The key to 
development and expansion is to permit ideas to grow freely and to permit 
knowledge to proceed untampered with. 

Our Japanese school system is primitive. Classes are so large that a teacher 
cannot possibly observe every student; weak points cannot be discovered and 
corrected, intellect cannot be developed. The perfect school system is one in 
which the teacher knows each student’s ability and has time to train it. 
Today this is impossible. 

I should like to see education through high school made compulsory, not 
just six years of primary school. . . . All education should be free, to eliminate 
the struggles and sacrifices of many persons trying to attend school. Teaching 
standards should be at the same level of excellence in all the schools through- 
out the country; thus the emphasis on what school a person attended would 
be done away with. Admission to college should be based upon the position 
of the applicant in his graduating class at the last school attended. 

At first only the simplest things necessary for everyday life should be taught. 
In science, which must be compulsory, the instructor should begin with such 
questions as why does a match burn? or what is the difference between 
amorphous and yellow phosphorous? Batteries and positive electricity may then 
be discussed, the main thing to keep in mind should be that every new topic 
must probe deeper and deeper. Finally man will discover how human beings 
should act.... 

Because land is unevenly distributed, we are fighting today. Remedying the 
unequal distribution, however, will not create sufficient room; additional terri- 
tory must be found. . . . When living conditions become overcrowded, first 
one person and then another strikes off in a new direction; other men follow 
like ants gathering about sugar. This is evolution and discovery. Today we can 
further such growth by teaching science from childhood on, for science can 
deal with insufficiencies. It also teaches men to forget themselves and concen- 
trate on the welfare of the whole human race. 

Social work in Japan is presently producing a devilish effect because it deals 
with people who know nothing except vulgar morality. The poor and illiterate 
have no idea of human society; but they do understand greed, because under 
the capitalist system of individual enterprise and freedom, they have seen 
others demand more and more. To get rid of avarice, we must destroy the 
capitalist system and put an end to private property. When the government 
alone possesses and uses valuables, selfishness will no longer exist. Furthermore, 


not until the anxieties and struggles of living are corrected by systematized 
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production and consumption will a remedy be found for diseased social moral- 
ity. Only with such correction will human society be a happy society. 

How can we make life easier for the majority of our people? I think | 
know how. To begin with, we must smash capitalism. Every citizen must re- 
turn to the government whatever personal property he has; from the govern- 
ment he will get back a suitable share. 

Let our society be divided into parties, parties into villages, and villages into 
companies; and let companies, which are to be composed of several families, 
stand in place of the family. Let party heads control production and consump- 
tion; particularly, let them be very careful to see that there is no over-produc- 
tion. Let individual quotas be determined, neglect be discouraged, and in- 
creased rate of production be recognized. Let living conditions be dependent 
upon amount of production. Let party competition be fostered. In place of 
individual savings, let each company retain whatever is surplus, so that in 
the time of misfortunes, such as accident, sickness, or natural disaster, etc., 
the company can be held responsible for its own members. . . . The new 
society will protect human rights by such ways as paying out pensions to those 
who can no longer work. 

Individual conscience must be replaced by a society conscience. Production, 
consumption, living standards, and other factors of our economy must be con- 
trolled. At all times, however, ideas and knowledge must be permitted to 
develop freely, and rank and position must be determined by ability. In this 
way man’s concept of society will continue to grow... . 

Japan now faces a national danger as she stands at the crossroads. If her 
people should decide not .to support the war, she would immediately collapse. 
Citizens should unite during this period of extraordinary crisis; they must not 
complain of their difficulties. Because Japan requires unity of purpose, the 
government should immediately put to use the territories we have captured and 
should enact such changes as I have outlined above. Betterment of living con- 
ditions will guard against an outbreak of rebellious thought. Until now our 
people have applauded departures for the front and praised those who have 
been killed; in the front lines, therefore, we have been able to fight bravely. 
We soldiers have also been uplifted by Japanese pride and by the thought 
that Japan has never lost a war. But today people’s ideas are changing. This 
is a dangerous phenomenon for Japan. Every effort should be made and every 
device thought of to prevent the spread of unrest. We must correct those 
minds which have already changed (so far only a few soldiers at the front)... . 

That men continue to make war is foolish; but, apparently, they must fight 
for a right to live just as long as there are different nations. When civilization 
advances to a higher level at which all nations live as one, humanity will not 
experience war. The present war is, I think, a step toward world government. 
People must be made to understand this, and their thoughts must never stray 
from it. 
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Friday, December 29, 1942: clear. 
A picture of the New Year 


Came into my mind: 
Of a dun? at the front door 
And a shadow at the rear. 


Unbearable hunger drives the soldiers to hunt lizards, which they 
chase until their legs become as stiff as pokers. They return empty- 
handed and downhearted. What a pitiful sight! It is more miserable 
than my running away from a dun who once followed me here and 
there all day long on the last day of the year. 

I would like to show the enemy what we can do, but their artillery 
and air power are too strong for us. Every day we are driven to cover 
by strafing and shelling. Battalion Headquarters announces that no 
matter what happens to this island, whether we lose it or not, we can- 
not possibly attack for at least ten days more. Here is some hope, 
although the announcement could be a lie as it could be the truth. 


The sound of cannon, 
Not that of mochitsuki,° 
Is at the front line. 


Wednesday, December 30: clear, occasional light rain. 


Resentments are rising, one 
Upon the other. 
Where in the sky are the dead, 


Who lie one on another? 


I got someone to trim my hair which hadn’t been cut for a long time. 
Thank goodness the soldier who did it was under my command. AI- 
though there is nothing I can do for my body, I can have my hair 
Cut... 

My heart aches to think that shells will drop again tonight; I pray 
that they will not. I trust I will be safe and that God will not forsake 
me—but tonight may be my turn. 

I can now be certain that no food will arrive today. ... A real 
New Year’s celebration is now out of the question. . . . I can appre- 
ciate the feeling of a man who stands in front of a store with empty 
pockets wishing he could buy a Christmas present for his boy. At 
the end of the year there is nobody in the front line to whom I can 





2. dun: according to Japanese custom, creditors solicit payment of outstanding debts on the 
last day of the year. (Translator.) 


3. mochitsuki: pounding of boiled rice for the mochi, a New Year’s rice cake. (Translator.) 
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turn for help. . . . We are all thinking of our homes and of our rela- 
tives eating the holiday yakimochi. . . . My fellow soldiers say this New 
Year will be one of sleep. There is nothing we can do except sleep! 


Thursday, December 31: clear. 


Those whom we sent for food will never return. . . . The New Year 
is before me. . . . This one may be the year for our triumphal return. 
Then we shall smile broadly! What a keen pleasure it will be to mop 
up the enemy on this island who have killed so many of my comrades 
and soldiers under my command who suffered worse than death! The 
front lines on Guadalcanal have offered us one resentment after an- 
other. Those who sleep in their graves must be ashamed of us; but 
the day of decisive battle approaches. . . . 


New Year’s Day, 1943. 


One more ritual 
Celebrating New Year’s Day 
Comes from the front lines. 


Friday, January 1, 1943: clear. 


If I return alive, I shall devote my life to the development of these 
southern islands. My life’s work shall be to build up an ideal country 
here in the South Pacific. I pray to God for help in fulfilling my ideal. 

Day after day we have done nothing except drink water and get up 
and lie down just like a sick man. In the past fourteen days of ter- 
rible hunger, we have had a few weeds and young shoots as food. We 
cannot cut down trees, for they conceal us. Man’s last resort is to pray 
to God. . . . Some people today are slopping up their dinner from the 
lap of luxury, while courageous soldiers fight without food... . 


Saturday, January 2: clear. 


Suffering hunger 
And sleepless, I listen to 
The fierce bombardment. 


When the bombs fall, I am afraid. Fear is selfish and I am ashamed 
of it; but I cannot help myself. I count days like a little child by bend- 
ing my fingers. If I allowed emotions to interfere with my thinking, I 
would become insane. I search for present happiness in pleasant mem- 
ories, and want to lose my mind. Is there this much anguish in human 
life? . . . In these lines I have written down the endless thoughts which 
arise from human torture when it is actually experienced and thor- 
oughly tried. 
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Sunday, January 3, 1943: clear. 


It is rumored that Shionosuke Sakamoto is close to death. I pray 
for his recovery. What a pity that a man like him should end his life 
as a victim of the fighting on Guadalcanal! How many more must 
give their lives for this island? If we do not complete the airstrip and 
start protecting our soldiers, our men will die one by one without 
having a chance to fight. What can be a greater tragedy than this? 

Word has been spreading that our planes will be in the air within 
ten days. Another week will be unbearable, already we have waited 
four months. I shall try, however, to last out. . . . God, let me par- 
ticipate in the banzai.. . . 


Monday, January 4, 1943: clear, occasional rain. 


I grow hungrier, 

And imagine how rice tastes; 
But more than hunger, 

I feel gratification 

For the blessing of parents. 


We are going to die. . . . If I were to fight and die courageously on 


the battlefield or if I were to be hit by a shell, my honor as a Japanese 
soldier would be satisfied. But day by day I have been thinking of an 
ignominious death by starvation. I pray that I can retain enough 
strength for the banzai... . 


Tuesday, January 5: clear. 


My unshaven face 

Looks up for approaching planes, 
While I am praying. 

Here is a youth of thirty 

Who must lean upon a stick. 


The enemy increases his power daily. Those troops which face our 
company have set up their forward positions right under our nose. 
Present circumstances are such that although we can watch what our 
foes do, we cannot prevent them from doing it. If we were the same 
seasoned soldiers of five months ago, we would not suffer this; in fact, 
we would never have come to this situation, but would have deci- 
mated them long before now. Fierce fighting without food and sup- 
plies has exhausted our strength and spirit. Even a Kyushu man.. . 
could not endure on Guadalcanal. Our brave front line soldiers be- 
come more and more exhausted and one by one go to their death. .. . 
The road we are travelling is purposeless. 
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Wednesday, January 6: clear, occasional rain. 


Enemy strength is gathering. We can observe them as they start to 
encircle our company. . . . Let us have our banzai! 


Friday, January 8: clear. 


We have been told nothing but words: that our food will be ample, 
that we shall have no grounds for worry, etc. . . . Every day shells 
burst directly over our heads. This type of fire keeps us sleepless. The 
enemy must have a vast artillery, for once the shells begin to fall they 
seem endless. Bursts are everywhere. When they pin us down, all we 
can do is lie still and let fate take its course. Enemy firing continues 
for a few minutes, stops for about thirty minutes, and then opens up 
again. A direct hit, of course, would be the end. Even a close hit, 
however, would be as bad, for since the food shortage our men have 
died. A strong man can recover after first-aid; but every one of us 
is as good as dead right now. Our struggles to keep alive are worse 


than death itself... . 


Friday, January 8: clear. 


Enemy artillery fire grows heavier. Exploding shells burn up the 
field and jungle, so that gradually the area in which we can conceal 
ourselves becomes smaller and smaller. . . 

They have given us food, but only two-thirds of a cup. I think this 
will be sufficient. .. . 
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THE DOUBLE SCENE 
LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL 


7* house was lighted up and full of company—no place for me 
to sit and read my book except the stairs. In the shelter of the 
newel post I was alone but not too far away. The book was so thick 
my hands felt small to hold it. And in the book things were fright- 
eningly different from this bright gayness at home. Sinister and strange 
and cruel it was in that place Down South where Mr. Simon Legree 
and Cassie were. Cassie lived in the attic and sometimes emerged from 
the attic door. Directly above me as I sat, and to the left, was our own 
attic door. Cassie was mysterious, her part in life I didn’t understand, 
but suddenly the door above me was a menace, a stepsister among 
its sister doors. 

That was my first encounter with the Double Scene—the one inside 
the book, the other out. It came back to me one day not long ago as I 
sat by the ocean reading about an Irish convent and feeling around me 
twofold life; laved by two tempos and two atmospheres. Time moved 
more quickly in the book—one seashore afternoon, with waves, served 
as deliberate metronome for rushing Irish years. But the two move- 
ments of progression fitted together as easily as eternity and time, and 
I in both of them. Later both of them would be in me, a dual entity. 
... And I remembered other days when time was folded in a double 
layer, one scene printed indelibly upon another. 

It would be hard to say why some books and places merge and 
some do not. The double scene is always there, but seldom integrated 
or remembered. Not alone the greatness or memorableness of the book 
effects the union. Where did I read, for instance, Toilers of the Sea, 
Growth of the Soil, Jean-Christophe, or all the Conrads except Victory? 
Some freshness in the circumstance is needed too. And sometimes 
(but not always) youth, when both worlds are new. 

When Victory came I was a newspaper reporter and a lucky assign- 
ment took me to the country on a beautiful Spring day—I would have 
said March or April but the book, bought for the trip, says May. I 
couldn’t have read much on the train after all, for when I got there 
I had only reached Schomberg and he is near the start. Schomberg 
and his chestnut beard. Schomberg and his wife. They got out of 
the book when I got out of the train and stood with me on the station 
platform. It wasn’t quite time to go interview the old man whose 
ninety-somethingth birthday it was, so by a swollen brook where the 
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grass was vividly green in tufts and clumps we loitered. It is there that 
Schomberg and his wife are etched forever. The woman was glad to 
be there, I believe—it was release for her. 

The old man with a birthday was proud to have a piece in the paper. 
I gave him for a present a small pearl pocket knife I had been carry- 
ing in my bag. He did not seem to think that it would cut our love 
in two, and indeed our bond was hardly strong enough to cut. He 
was the least part of the day for me and I was only partly present, 
most of me being “out East there” and back by the brook. I don’t 
remember what the old man looked like: I had never read about him 
in a book and what I was to write about him I could so easily forget. 
I remember only Schomberg, the square beard slightly blown, against 
the marshy bright green place. Schomberg out of context, out of hu- 
mor, baffled but obdurate. 

Before this, came Hilda Lessways. I had never read all night before 
and the college room was icy, but the revelation of Arnold Bennett 
matched the setting in newness. Beside the desk in the corner, wrapped 
in coats and blankets, I visited the Five Towns and glory shone around. 
The details stand out like sunbursts still—the irises of Mr. Cannon’s 
eyes which swam with mingled colors when Hilda’s eyes were close 
enough to his. The more sordid and gray it was, the more it filled me 
with exultation. Out of the gloom, the articulated murk, flung up 
the Northern Lights. Hilda was myself—the rapture and romance she 
saw in all existence was what I also saw. No, we were not the same, 
but both were young, intense, and vividly aware. Never before had 
I seen the turbulence of self, the feeling creature, brought out so 
startlingly from where it hides; the “me” so true, so recognizable | 
thought it was my own. As I cowered in the cold, my stiff fingers 
fumbling one glistening and starry page after another, mining for dia- 
monds, I knew for the first time the joy of the commonplace raised up 
and singled out, the explicit statement of subtleties, the dizzying fi- 
delity to minutiz. That was a Double Scene, but time has made it 
triple, for I can look back now and see them there—the two girls, 
Hilda and myself, sisters differently endowed: she breathless over life 
and love; I over a thing more urgent—their exact and exquisite trans- 
scription. 

There are brief flashes where ecstasy threw a small bright circle on 
the moment; ecstasy at having the book simply in my possession—a 
new book, or another one, of an author fabulously worshiped at the 
time; authors not always great, but greatly searching, as I was searching 
too. Three minutes’ avid delving into one of Sherwood Anderson’s 
while I waited at a tailor’s for a coat. Which book it was I cannot 
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say—it might have been almost any one: the man was walking on the 
grass at the edge of the sidewalk as he made off from his home in a 
typical Anderson escape. One of D. H. Lawrence’s under my arm as 
I hurried across Fifth Avenue in a snowstorm, almost falling on the 
ice rushing so fast to reach sanctuary for reading it. What magic lay 
in all those titles: Women in Love, The Captain’s Doll, The White 
Peacock!—and in effect it could have been any one of them, but it was 
The Rainbow, and, as with the attic door, identification took place, a 
kind of rainbow iridescence in the falling snow. 

As one grows older these startling flashes do not come so often; 
rather, the whole meaning of existence which certain books and certain 
authors give us, lies constantly upon the world and what we call our 
lives. So with Virginia Woolf, for me. But I do not forget that corner 
which the bus was turning as I read, for the first time, the first page 
of To the Lighthouse—that page I have read so many times since then. 
There was nothing fresh about that corner, or the bus. That was a 
case when by its power alone the book impressed itself upon an old, 
dull, and unimportant spot. 

These double scenes were all diverse, the union arbitrary. But there 
is another kind of double exposure, very rare, in which the book and 
place are in some spiritual way not two but one and it is inevitable 
they should be brought together in the mind at last. ‘What is it 
about?”’ people ask, of a book. They do not ask it of a landscape, unless 
they are painters, but they well might. In this destined meeting, book 
and place are “about” the same thing. One ceases to be book, the 
other to be landscape; art becomes nature, nature art, and both are 
lifted up together into the same reality. 

In my case the book was The Return of the Native, reread after 
years; the place a graveyard lying behind its town along a narrow 
ridge in the high corner of Connecticut which looks down on two 
other states. The town was one street of old houses; and near the 
stone wall which separated the end of the graveyard from the fields 
was another single street: a row of lots, their ancient stones enclosed 
by iron fences, little gates. Here, near the edge of the ridge, was the 
place for reading. Just under it, along the deep retaining wall at the 
rear of the yard, came an old road uphill. A back road but of age 
and authority, with a master key to the back door of the town, ap- 
proaching it via the dead, by lych-gate aperture and sunken grassy 
drive. Time immemorial of country life and dying were graven in the 
rugged ascending dugout from which no secrets were hid; to which 
past and present, mortal and immortal, were on a par, of equal laud. 
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Hardy was there below in the rough wide lands, Hardy above as 
well, in the enclosures where ancients of the countryside abode and 
where their arts, their tastes, their characters, were in perpetuum. 
Hardy the eternal and the wild; the tragic and the seemly; the archi- 
tectural, the deeply versed. . . . 

There was one plot in particular, its ornament of every kind most 
beautiful, of an antique décor: in lettering of stones, tracery of iron- 
work, age-thickened contours of the verdure—moss and plant and 
gnarled drooping tree, pictorial, memorial, species forgotten but alive. 
On the gate was a name plate, Zenas Marcy, Esq., as if this were his 
home, his family place. There was dignity, simplicity, honorableness, 
in this. Most real names are not to be put with the great names of 
fiction, but Mr. Zenas Marcy and his townsmen were fellows of Hardy’s 
people, their earth akin to his. Around them and him clung the same 
air and moment: classic, rustic, sculptural, and great. Even their time, 
their timelessness, their movement through eternity, the same. A link 
of nobility had long been forged between them—unbreakable as iron 
filigree, austere. In both was genius—age-thickened as the verdure was 
—of nature, art, humanity: the double scene transfigured and com- 
plete. 


SPRING DEATH 


It is not strange that I remember the day 

For the unbreathing loneliness it left 

Within the little room. 

Strange is it though, that yet so clear should stay 
A vision of the goose flock coming home, 

With the white gander pausing in the way, 

On tiptoe with his shining neck up-stretched 
To pick a beetle from a spray of bloom. 


Clarice Short 




















DENMARK AND THE WIDE WORLD: 
JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


MARION L. NIELSEN 


i R- DANISH writer Johannes V. Jensen, though a winner of the 
Nobel Prize for literature, is little known in America. The oversight 
is the more remarkable in view of the fact that for half a century 
Jensen has had his eye constantly on American life and American 
letters. Making a first visit to America in 1897 as a young man of 
twenty-four, he smelled the air of the future and was invigorated by 
a spirit which, crude as it might be in its raw strength, he felt to be 
infinitely more in harmony with the true nature of his own people 
than the tired fin-de-siécle attitude which was just then the vogue 
in Europe. 

In the first two decades of the new century Jensen was a vigorous 
interpreter of the spirit of modern America to Scandinavian readers. 
In numerous articles he discussed Frank Norris, Jack London, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, American journalism, the negro, and many other 
questions. Through his own brilliant translations he introduced the 
poetry of Walt Whitman to the North of Europe. And years later 
he became the first Scandinavian to point to Ernest Hemingway as 
an original new talent. 

This preoccupation with America was only a part of a larger interest 
in and frank acceptance of the modern age in all its nervous variety. 
Jensen’s incisive curiosity and rich imagination have ranged over the 
whole of the modern world. That is one pole of his activity as thinker 
and writer, and it has saved him from becoming mired in a stifling 
provincialism. The other pole is the little spot of earth which gave 
him birth. Few writers have done so much to interpret in imaginative 
terms the past of their own race and to point up the interdependence 
of past, present and future. And perhaps no writer has caught the 
intimate charm of Danish nature quite as he has. 

Johannes V. Jensen was born in that section of northern Jutland 
which is known as Himmerland, a region which a bare generation or 
two ago was characterized by large tracts of sombre heathland broken 
only by a few sparse settlements and an occasional farm. This, accord- 
ing to legend, is the ancient Cimbria, the land from which the far- 
roving Cimbrians started their long trek southward, to fall bleeding 
at last on the stubby swords of the Romans under Marius. 
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A characteristic mark of the landscape in this section of Jutland 
is the presence of numerous burial mounds, low, evenly-rounded hill- 
ocks beneath which lie the bones and the artifacts of Norsemen from 
the Bronze Age, or, in many cases, from as far back as the Stone Age. 
The Dane, particularly the peasant of Jutland, is probably one of 
the least mixed racial stocks in all the world; it is not impossible that 
in some sections of Jutland the farmer who tills his soil today stands 
in direct line of descent from the ancient men whose bones rest in the 
mounds which dot the landscape around him. 

Jensen’s descent from this ancient peasant stock and a boyhood spent 
in play among the burial mounds of Jutland have left a distinct mark 
on his writings. It shows up not only in a dry and often mordant 
humor—traditional attributes of the Danish peasant—but in the fact 
that throughout his career he has kept his origin and the distant 
past which lies behind his people as a constant point of reference. But 
he didn’t approach this past as the romantic writers had done, with 
a sigh over lost glories and songs in praise of great kings and stalwart 
Vikings; he viewed it rather with the mind of an anthropologist and 
good Darwinist ever conscious of the fact that past, present and future 
are parts of a single, endless stream. 

He grew up with the natural sciences. His father was a veterinarian 
who was also an ardent botanist and something of an ethnologist. 
He himself chose to study medicine, but after two years at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and a short term as a hospital assistant, he 
gave it up to devote himself to writing. His first novel was a sharp 
attack on the anemic estheticism and the Hamlet-like paralysis of the 
will which he saw as the marks of the Danish intellectual of the day, 
all of which appeared to him as a sad contrast to the health and vigor 
which he felt were still inherent in the peasant stock of the land. 

Jensen’s dissatisfaction with conditions at home drove him abroad. 
The brief trip to America in 1897 began his Wanderjahre, and they 
lasted, with intermittent periods of residence in Copenhagen, right up 
to the outbreak of the second World War. In 1898 he was in Spain, 
in 1900 in France. Then followed rather prolonged periods of resi- 
dence in the industrial cities of Germany and in London. In 1902 
and 1903 came a trip around the world. Traveling through the Suez, 
Jensen made the Malay States his first objective, and once there he 
struck immediately into the interior and spent several months in the 
outlying settlements. What interested him above all was the native 
and his culture, the jungle, moods and impressions and atmosphere. 
He returned home by way of Japan and the United States. 
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Five years later Jensen was in the United States again, and in 1913 
he was drawn once more to the Far East. This time it was above all 
Java and China which interested him. In both places he shunned the 
beaten tourist trails and tried to penetrate to the essence of race and 
culture. He returned to Europe via Siberia. Still the restless search 
for experience and impressions in the wide world went on. Subse- 
quent years saw visits to Egypt, Palestine, the Canary Islands, Italy 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Jensen’s most ambitious work is a long cyclic novel of six volumes 
called The Long Journey. This work, begun in 1908 with a novel en- 
titled The Glacier and brought to completion in 1922, traces the long 
journey of the man of the North from the tertiary forest, through the 
rigors of the Ice Age, and out on his many journeys in search of the 
“lost land,” which is the warm tropical forest of the race’s infancy. 
The Long Journey cannot be—and perhaps never was intended to be— 
taken seriously as anthropology, because it contains unfortunate echoes 
of Count Gobineau and Nietzsche’s “blond beast.” But in the bold- 
ness of its conception and in the rich imagination which infuses it, 
it deserves a place with the best novels of the century. Some of the 
finest writing of our time is to be found in the author’s evocation of 
the tropical forest which once covered Northern Europe and of the 
Ice Age which followed it; and in his pictures of life during the Bronze 
Age and the Age of the Vikings. 

Jensen has been a prolific writer. Besides the monumental Long 
Journey he has published many books of a programmatic nature deal- 
ing with a variety of subjects but particularly with his own interpre- 
tation of Darwinism. He has contributed during the past four decades 
more than a thousand literary or polemic essays to Copenhagen news- 
papers. And his talents as a lyric poet were original and forceful 
enough to make him the founder of a school. 

But in the opinion of most critics the finest things which have come 
from his pen are the volumes of short prose pieces which Jensen has 
chosen to call Myter, “myths,” nine volumes of which were published 
between 1907 and 1944. Here better than any other place we see 
the man who, though unmistakably a Dane of peasant stock, has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in making the whole broad world 
a part of his experience. In form and content these pieces are highly 
original. Jensen himself has described them thus: 


Leave out the plot, concentrate on those short glimpses of the essence of 
things that illuminate man and time, and you have the myth. .. . They are not 
short stories in the ordinary sense of the word, nor fairy tales: they have some- 
thing of the essay and something of the quality of a musical theme, an attempt 
to focus the essence of life in a dream. 
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Just as Hans Christian Andersen found in the fairy tale the form 
which would allow full expression to his rich fantasy and caprice, so 
has Johannes V. Jensen discovered in the “myth” the medium which 
gives full reign to his humor, his rich imagination and his feeling for 
the organic unity of all nature and all life. And they are an ad- 
mirable vehicle for a remarkable language, a style to which one might 
apply the words which Jensen himself once used with reference to 


the American language: “Never before has a language been so closely , 


bound to things and at the same time so luxurious.” Jensen himself 
has always claimed that his “tight,” highly concentrated but wonder- 
fully colorful style owes much to American literature, even to Ameri- 
can journalism. Be that as it may, it is probable that no other Danish 
writer since Hans Christian Andersen has done so much to enrich 
and enliven his own tongue. 

More than anything else he has written, Jensen’s Myter give expres- 
sion to the spirit of a man who, though firmly and consciously rooted 
in his own soil, has let his imagination go out to the far ends of the 
earth, embracing the whole of life and experience with the direct- 
ness of a realist yet casting over the commonplace the magic spell of 
the timeless and the universal. There is an almost endless variety 
in the theme and mood of these pieces. It is a variegated and fas- 
cinating world which they put before us: the magical light nights 
during Denmark’s brief but enchanting summer, stories from the 
Yangtze and the teeming port cities of China, the nervous energy of 
New York City, a mood picture of a trip across the Indian Ocean, 
the first glimpse of Fujiyama from the sea, impressions from Java, the 
story of a blind beggar girl in Cairo. 

Like many another writer whose medium of expression has been 
one of the world’s minor languages, Johannes V. Jensen has labored 
under a great handicap. Outside of Scandinavia, he is generally known 
only to the Germans, who for half a century or more have been most 
assiduous in the translation and appraisal of Scandinavian literature. 
To date only The Long Journey has been available to an English-speak- 
ing public. It is to be hoped that this lack will someday be remedied 
and that the best of the “myths,” in particular, may be made acces- 
sible in adequate English translations. As a modest beginning, and 


with Jensen’s express permission, two of the shorter pieces are pre- 
sented here. 
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DENMARK AND THE WIDE WORLD 


FUJIYAMA 


JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


Translated by Marion L. Nielsen 


The happiest experience I have known was on the sea off Japan; 
I remember no real event since. I was awakened early in the morning, 
before sunrise, by the wind blowing into my cabin, and by a feeling of 
such utter gladness that I could not stay in my bed; and when I 
looked out of the open port-hole I saw straight ahead, high above me, 
what seemed to be a beautiful cloud . . . but it was not a cloud, it was 
Fujiyama. 

The wonderful mountain, towering straight up out of the world, 
seemed not to be standing on the earth at all, for the mountain was 
so far away that its foot was one with the blue thickness which formed 
the sky over Japan. But above the sky itself the mountain’s white 
snow-cone broke through the atmosphere, so airy, so light and cloud- 
like, that in an instant I had grasped both the earth’s enormous mass 
and its weightless flight in space. 

It was as if I had come face to face with the earth itself in all its 
cosmic freshness, the young planet which comes rolling out of the 
darkness, crowned by the northern lights, with its beautiful sea-blue 
sphere and the many-colored soil of its continents illuminated by the 
sun. 

What I felt there was the same primitive experience which can come 
to one as a child at sight of any random object—a straw, a drop of 
water on the window-pane. But later, when acquired concepts have 
made childhood the lost land and awakened illusions of another, 
nobler reality than that which we see, then a distance and strange- 
ness, a sublime surprise, is needed to give the earth back its freshness. 

When I saw Fujiyama it shattered the last dream of an existence 
beyond the one which is. I grasped the fact that the higher world 
toward which we strain can only be the one which is, but that we 
have never, at any given moment, reached it, that in our daily life 
we are blind to it. No more fruitful thought can be imagined. In 
fact, it is the only thing a man can experience. 

That is why Fujiyama is a holy mountain, the object of a whole 
people’s cult. 

Columbus! There is only one joy which is lasting: to see once more 


the blessed earth. 
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DANCE OF DEATH 


JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


Translated by Marion L. Nielsen 
I 


The first time I saw her was in Krefeld, one winter evening. It is as 
if I were remembering an animal: she was so full of gentleness and 
suffering, so worn and so infinitely good. Her name was Kate. 

Winter on the Rhine is not even wintery . . . neither snow nor storm 
nor ice on the lakes . . . all weather has been deferred for an indefinite 
time, sun and wind have left the low inland plain. Dull and lustreless 
the river glides past, its gray waves rolling along like an endless stream 
of emigrants. Over on the one bank the ferry swings out into the 
stream, and on the other bank the steel cable comes to life, grows taut, 
stands trembling down in the water, quivering like a nerve. Half a 
mile upstream yawns the arch of a bridge in the foggy lowland like 
the larva of an immense measuring worm. And on every side in the 
winter-desolate air rises chimney after chimney, a whole wilderness of 
chimneys, from which smoke quietly pours. Far, far away stands a 
mile-high cone of smoke; that is over Essen’s cannon factories. 

A rattling local train brought me to Krefeld just as all the steam 
whistles were blowing for quitting time and the factory workers by 
the thousands were being belched forth from their places of work. 
The streets in Krefeld were filled with cold and muddy slush. The 
lamps had been lighted but were not yet giving any light. Later in the 
evening when I wandered around in the gloomy city I saw two blue- 
white arc-lamps over a doorway and a green illuminated sign: Varieté. 
I went in. 

Aside from the German indispensibles, Stupid Jack and the fat 
man who can’t sing (one must flatter the natives), the performance 
was of a completely international character: a French lady singer, two 
American knock-abouts, a Russian athlete and several others. And 
all these tired factory slaves in the audience enjoyed what they saw and 
heard; their rough faces lighted up. They had spent the day amidst 
the claws of the machines; they came out of this wretched land which 
has been forsaken even by the classic winter—by snow, Christmas- 
flowers, and the Christ-child; every last one of these inoffensive beasts 
of burden carried in his face the marks of a watery socialism and the 
cheapest kind of shoddy atheism . . . the struggle for existence with- 
out a new faith! How desolate the minds were there, how these poor 
mouths longed to complain! What a crushing distress of soul! A 
black and gaping hole—never was the world so forsaken! 
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A little later in the evening Kate appeared. She was really only 
number two in the ensemble, assistant to a musical clown. But he 
scored a hit by reason of his horrible emaciation, the enormous length 
of his feet, and the hoarseness of his voice, a hoarseness that was like 
death itself. Kate danced. She was dressed in blue silk tights, and 
her round legs shook with cold . . . and with fright. On her arms she 
had blue marks from the blows she had got back in the wings. She 
was one of those pretty children who have had grief and have been 
knocked about from the time they were small. Kate had been more 
than once a mother, one could see, but she had been denied the joys 
of motherhood. And yet she smiled in a sweet girlish way; there was 
a halo about her person. Dancing there to the music of the crude 
skeleton-man, she was a revelation of the only thing that is rich and 
fine in the world. 

The clown climbed down from his pole, where he had been sitting 
like an ape with both legs wrapped around his neck and playing while 
Kate danced. He armed himself with a new instrument, a kind of lute 
which had but one string. Now there followed the duet which I have 
never been able to forget. Kate stood quite still on tiptoe and sang. 
It was a little English verse from olden days, sung with a painful ro- 
guishness. And round about the singer strode the skeleton with his 
eerie lute; now and then the string gave a croak, like the sound of a 
knuckle against a box; and he himself brought forth a refrain, a broad, 
hoarse bleating—mma! 

The effect was a strangely powerful one—Kate’s delicate, romantic 
song, and this mma, which was so uncannily musical and so filled with 
evil. 

Mma! 

All the spectators sat quite still. And when the strange double song 
up there had ended, all the dumb mouths had uttered a complaint! I 
could see from the rising of their shoulders that they had sighed, and 
in their eyes I could see that a cathartic pain had passed through their 
minds. 


II 


The second time I saw Kate was in London some months later. It 
was the same winter still, but in London I forgot it, because there I 
forgot everything. 

I lived in Stamford Street. The rooms on the ground floor were 
rented out to single women. When I came home of an evening—the 
weather was always rainy and slushy—I recognized my fellow lodgers 
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in the street; they stood there drenched and in despair. They beckoned 
weakly, and sometimes I heard them weeping under their shawls, in a 
kind of dry agony, like children who have strayed from home. 

My room looked out onto a timber yard, and every night down 
there I could see a large black watchdog. It threatened and snarled 
religiously the whole night through. When I went to look down at 
it I could usually see it standing in front of the gate, stiff-legged and 
with bristling hair. The sound of boot-heels on the cobblestones out- 
side in the late night would reduce it to an ill-natured silence. It was 
like an intensification of night and sleeplessness. For hours on end it 
stood there without moving, like a black and threatening explosive 
force. What evil and anguish there was in this vigil of a savage 
dog! When it growled I would throw sticks of wood down at it in 
the stillness of the night, and while the city of London muttered com- 
plainingly in its sleep I could hear the dog fall into silence as it split 
the wood into slivers between its frothing teeth. 

What sticks in my mind from that time is the darkness in London. 
I saw the city illuminated only once, and then it resembled a city 
from which water had sunken away; the houses were black with mud 
and streaked as if after a years-long inundation. 

Sometimes when I went down the steps there was a door open 
into a room on the third floor, and there I saw an old man lying 
in bed. It was a former seaman, I thought, who had hired himself 
a room with his last money. He always lay there neatly and weakly 
with his gray head on the pillow; the hands, tattooed with letters and 
anchors, were folded gratefully on the bedclothes in front of him. With 
every day that passed I could see how he was taking in his sails, how 
artfully and comfortably he lay there dying. 

But every evening, every evening when I came home and searched 
in my pocket for my key, I heard a gentle whistling through the keyhole 
in my door, the audible breath of the emptiness inside. 

I listened. Hear how it sang, indistinct, timorous. It was I, I alone, 
who must open the door; inside in the awful room waited a loneliness 
to which I alone had the key. 

It has all become a myth in my memory—the dog and the seaman, 
the skeleton-man and Kate. I got to see her again. I happened into a 
varieté one evening where she and the skeleton-man were appearing. 
They hadn’t made the slightest change. They gave exactly the same 
number as that evening in Krefeld. 

But this time as I listened to the duet—Kate’s plaintive, roguish 
little air and the emaciated ape’s deep, musical crow’s-song—it struck 
me that I was hearing a life-and-death duet. Ah yes, Kate, the sensi- 
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ed tive and mistreated woman, who smiled and sang in a way that made 

a everything golden and tender—and then this satan with the painted 
cranium, who is musical, who has talent, the man who all his life 

mm beats and crushes and destroys! Yes, Kate’s tender voice awakened 

ad all longings, and the hoarse bass around her enticed grinningly . . . 

at Mma! 

id One day when I came down the steps the door to the seaman stood 

t- open again. The sheet was drawn neatly up over his face; the form 

aS of the head was clearly visible. He was dead. With him died the 

it knowledge of any number of cruises around the Cape of Good Hope. 

ye With him was extinguished the recollection of this or that squall in 

ye the Spanish Sea, glimpse of Dover’s chalk cliffs, full frigate sail below 

n South America’s coast, days of affliction and days of wanton reckless- 

+ ness. With him died the memory of a ring of people, faithless folk 

it and merry folk . . . the heartless girls in port towns . . . white women 
... Cinnamon-brown women in Batavia. 

i. Mma! Mma! 
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“Man, man, one cannot live quite without pity.” 


Dostoievsky: CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
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QUINCE BUSH 


The word, quince, always brings to me 
A ruined house and a hickory tree, 


And a raincrow calling lonesomely. 


For the only quince bush that I knew 
Was one old Grandma Bickle grew 


Beside the well with a flower or two. 


The fields wore out, and the Bickle clan 
Moved back again where the river ran, 


And the corn grew over the head of a man. 


The house fell down, and the well fell in; 
The sassafras sprang where the soil was thin; 


The rose bush mingled with its wild kin. 


But the scraggy quince bush held its own 
And bloomed by the sumacs overgrown 


And fought its fight with the woods, alone. 


Clarice Short 

















THE ARTS AND THEIR CULTURAL MATRIX® 
BERTRAM MORRIS 


HILOSOPHICALLY considered, the arts must be fitted into a scheme 
P of things which goes beyond the merely esthetic. Plato utilized the 
Theory of Ideas, not only to show that art is a kind of divine madness, 
but also to show the baseness of the arts as compared with the intuition 
of the philosophers. In a watered-down version of Platonism, Schopen- 
hauer contrasted the pure ideality of art with the inexorable movement 
of the will, and at the same time set forth an interesting, if entirely mis- 
leading, classification of the arts. Hegel placed the arts within a frame- 
work of the dialectical process, thereby giving them status in a hier- 
archical scheme of values. Such grandiose notions belong to the accept- 
ance of metaphysical systems far more ambitious than anything I 
propose for consideration here. Yet some perspective is needed if we 
are to see the arts as occupying a position of significance in the lives 
of men and women. 


I 


The perspective which seems important to me is one which views 
the arts in relationship to three aspects of human life: knowing, doing, 
and feeling. When these three aspects of life enhance and mutually 
support one another, they bring about highly desirable achievements, 
which are institutionally manifested in great cultural epochs, such, 
for example, as classical Hellenism. Obversely, when they are sundered 
from, or are in conflict with, one another, cultural frustration appears 
in various forms by reason of the apotheosis of some one kind of value, 
with the consequent depreciation of other kinds of values. My assump- 
tion, then, is that we can best understand the arts in a cultural matrix 
which includes dominant attitudes towards theoretical and utilitarian 
concerns, as well as esthetic. 

The norm which this view contains, but which I can here assert 
only dogmatically, is that a society achieves a complete way of life only 
as it adjusts itself to the demands for attaining knowledge of man and 
his world, for utilizing this knowledge to produce the necessities and 
amenities of life, and for satisfying the urgencies which flow from nice 
discrimination and human sensibilities in the cultural complex. Need- 
less to say, such adjustments are not easy, nor have they ever been 
made in their entirety; but man has caught glimpses of them, among 





1. Except for the substitution of two paragraphs, this paper was read at the Sixth Annual 
Meeting, October 21-23, 1949, of the American Society for Aesthetics, at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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other times, in Periclean Athens, in Alexandria, in Renaissance Italy. 
When a people advance the sciences, establish technologies fitted to 
their economic needs, and cultivate the arts in a manner appropriate 
to their way of life, they may be said to have come to terms with their 
world. Such a norm does not prescribe a standardized culture to be 
imposed upon all peoples, for such a prescription is palpably contrary 
to the very meaning of cultural attainments. It is merely a test of the 
achievement of high cultural ends. As an aid in dispelling crucial 
doubts, the skeptically-minded may profitably consider certain con- 
sequences which follow from a repudiation of the interrelationships 
of these ends. What happens, for example, when some one activity is 
taken as supreme, thus macerating the others into pulpy formlessness? 
A few, brief suggestions are appropriate. 

When knowing is taken to be the supreme activity man can engage 
in, he develops an attitude of awe or reverence for the contemplative 
life—a piety which depreciates all but the beatific object of his vision. 
Plato is, of course, the classic example in Western thought of one who 
insists upon the primacy of the contemplative act. His eternalism is 
predicated upon his belief in the ultimacy of the realm of pure forms, 
and because of his belief in the final unity of these forms, his meta- 
physics leads him eventually to a type of mysticism. Aristotelian 
thought supports Platonic mysticism. Metaphysics, Aristotle tells us, 
begins, not in earthly impulse, but in pure wonder, and he takes pains 
to point out that metaphysics or theology is a theoretical science, not 
a practical or productive one. He removes metaphysics as far as pos- 
sible from any utilitarian concern. The attitude of modern scientists 
is quite understandable, therefore, when they are chary of meta- 
physics, and urge their students to abjure. Yet ironically enough, they, 
too, often succumb to a similar disease in their insistence upon pure 
science as an activity incomparably higher than any other, and as one 
which should in no way be contaminated by utilitarian considerations. 
To borrow an expression from Samuel Alexander, their attitude 
is one of “natural piety.” When the scientist insists that the goal of 
science is that of pure description—as many of them do insist—he 
exemplifies the naturalistic counterpart of Plato’s supernaturalism. Of 
course, scientists need not accept this view of the goal of science, and 
those who believe that its goal is the prediction and control of natural 
phenomena, at least entertain the possibility of constructing a bridge 
which permits access to the realm of practical concerns. 

Those who insist that “doing” is the all-important activity of man 
are readily discerned to be rank utilitarians. Of them we have before 
us today innumerable incarnate representatives ad nauseam. Be prac- 
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tical! Be efficient! Produce goods! This advice is deafeningly drummed 
into our ears from all directions. The utilitarian virtues of hard work, 
sobriety, thrift, and success are familiarly known to every schoolboy, 
and are often consecrated in the noble phrase, “The American Way of 
Life.” “The bitch-goddess of success” has more recently taken an even 
more sinister turn, in which it has been converted into the monstrous 
political form known as fascism. Utilitarian in body, but clothed in the 
fashion of irrationality, it becomes a menace to cultural attainment. 
“Live dangerously!” What a familiar phrase to the modern ear! And 
what vacillation it produces between brutal violence and mushy sen- 


_timentalism, as if man could hope to satisfy his deeper longings by 
abruptly alternating from one silly extreme to another! I am willing 


to let the case for rank utilitarianism rest with the judgment of White- 
head when he writes: ‘“Sensitiveness without impulse spells decadence, 
and impulse without sensitiveness spells brutality.” 

If mere doing is the mark of the brute, mere feeling is the mark of 
the esthete. When feeling is accounted for by a special sense in man, 
it is elevated to an absolute, either as an esthetic faculty, or in its 
ethical analogue, as a moral sense. In either event, it leads to a fi- 
nality, usually sanctifying the individual in his apercus, and in the 
delicateness of his own feelings. D. H. Lawrence’s comment on this 
kind of individualism is decisive when he says: “I am weary of my 
own individuality, and simply nauseated by other people’s.” Estheti- 
cism, resting as it does upon some formulation of the doctrine of art 
for art’s sake, rears its head in numerous fashions. Without trying 
to make nice discriminations of its various appearances, it suffices 
for our purposes merely to call attention to such divergent estheticisms 
as Clive Bell’s “significant form’ or Croce’s “‘intuitionism,” as well 
as formalism or surrealism, and the latest contender, existentialism, 
all of which are variations on the same basic theme. Art for art’s sake, 
as someone has pointed out, is a necessary stage in the development 
of anyone sensitive to artistic values. Yet it is a sophomoric stage, 
and, like adolescence, one from which a person may hope to emerge 
with a heightened social consciousness and a lessened sense of mega- 
lomania. 


I 


The mystic, the opportunist, and the esthete—all are cut from the 
same cloth, but the figure in each piece is a remnant that gives little 
clue to the original design of the fabric. When, moreover, the edges 
of the remnants are hemmed in, satisfactions are necessarily confined 
within the separate pieces. Little wonder is it that art and technology 
and science compete with one another, with the choice as to which 
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is the better activity being left to pure whim or caprice—or, to use 
the polite word, to convention. I have no thought of suggesting that 
the separate parts of the fabric should not be studied in detail, for 
surely without such detailed study we can never come to a warranted 
knowledge of what the whole is like. The techniques of the various 
disciplines differ markedly, and they require for their mastery con- 
centrated attention and precise manipulation, but to convert technical 
knowledge into the belief of the unconnectedness of human activities is 
to lose the threads which give meaning to the arts or to the sciences 
or to practical concerns, and is to end up with disastrous formalism 
and egregious conceit. 

Certain theorists of science, for example, would have us believe that 
the only meaningful statements that can be made are either the tautol- 
ogies of mathematics and logic, such as are to be found in postulational 
systems, or the reference of a proposition to a fact that can be inter- 
subjectively tested. Thus when the poet proclaims the West Wind 


to be: 
Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst .. . 


his words are to be translated into intersubjectively testable statements 
mirroring astronomical phenomena, or else they are to be considered 
as pseudo-statements which merely evoke emotional responses. Pre- 
occupied with prosaic description, and with processes of mensuration, 
these theorists are unwilling to grant the existence of esthetically mean- 
ingful experience. There is no need to supplant this “neutralization 
of nature,” to use I. A. Richard’s phrase, with the sentimentalism of 
insisting upon putting magic back into nature. All that is required 
is to recognize that the poet is one who excites emotions responsibly, 
and this is not the same as to say that poetry is merely an emotional 
response. 

Art engenders interests. It gets under way through excitement, but 
the agitation of the emotions, as Aristotle long ago recognized, must 
be allayed responsibly. The emotional response must be appropriate to 
the object of excitation, or else it is just plain madness, pathological, 
not esthetic. Emotions are powerful and tend to be dispersive of ener- 
gies, but the sign of a true artist is one who can conserve these ener- 
gies, leading them into channels that produce consummatory experi- 
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ence. A musician is conscious of “the musical line”; a painter concerns 
himself with proportion, balance of volumes, the relations of color- 
values; the dramatist must make the drama “move”; and similar paral- 
lels are to be found in the other arts. Since, however, a work of art 
is unique, the individual continuities of a particular work are the result 
of the creativity of the artist, and are not to be legislated in advance 
by rule or fiat or convention. The mark of the artistic process is just 
this process, nothing more and nothing less. Are we then committed 
to a view of esthetic anarchy, in which each work of art is what it is 
and, strictly speaking, incomparable to any other work? Such an in- 
ference I believe to be wholly mistaken. It is true that the artist must 
produce unique works of art, if he is to produce art at all, but that is 
not to say that the unique exists out of all context. On the contrary, 
the artist enlists our emotional interests, and this can be only because 
the interests already exist. The artist leads them on; he makes some- 
thing of them that they would not otherwise be. Putting it somewhat 
differently, there is always an arbitrary element in art, relative to his- 
torical and cultural circumstance. Were this not the case, historical 
genres would be mere fictions, and the harmonies of oriental music 
would be as apparent as those of occidental music. 


Il 


Although a work of art has its own inner dynamics—and must have 
it if it is to be a work of art at all—there is no satisfactory explanation 
of the changing outlooks of artists when these are sundered from the 
changing social configurations. To explain the history of art in terms 
of mere biographical or personal factors in the life of the artist is to 
cut analysis short, and to fail to see how personal factors are related 
to the culture in which the artist lives and from which he draws his 
inspiration. Or again, to explain the history of art in terms of the 
genius of the artist derived from supermundane forces is in truth to 
explain nothing at all; it simply adds another mystery to the already 
existing mysteries. The alternative I would suggest is to attribute to 
the artist the important role—which, in truth, he seems to play—of 
deiineating the artistic counterpart of the life appropriate to its partic- 
ular social configuration. The Parthenon, the cathedral of Chartres, 
Cimabue, Mozart, Cezanne, Matthew Arnold, Faulkner, and even T. S. 
Eliot are not mere historical accidents—though they would have to 
be on a theory which separated art from the historical conditions from 
which it derives. When the artist, such as Eliot, finds his society 
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to be disjointed and incapable of human fulfilment, he is esthetically 
bound to protest the transiency and aridness of the petty world, and 
to seek realization elsewhere. 

I am not proposing any simple or doctrinaire formula for the ex- 
planation of the history of art. On the contrary, it is only through 
meticulous analysis coupled with broad imagination that the historian 
and the critic can come to anything like a satisfactory statement of the 
relation between art and society. Yet as historical knowledge advances, 
the more acceptable appears to be the theory that art is responsive to 
the conditions under which man attains his knowledge and satisfies 
his practical needs. ‘Universal art’ so-called seems to appear at times 
of the liberation of man or in the fervor of a romantic period when 
Man is held up against stifling forces of petty concern. But “universal 
art” is no exception to the thesis that it is an art especially relevant to 
the epoch in which and for which it was created. An El Greco, a 
Shakespeare, a Brahms by giving us insight into his own age, gives us 
clues to our own. The problems of an age are ever new ones, and they 
need to be interpreted by new and daring minds. Walt Whitman voices 
this sentiment clearly and resoundingly. Of the poets of old, he de- 
clares: 


Yet could ye, indeed, but breathe your breath of life into our New World’s 
nostrils—not to enslave us, as now, but, for our needs, to breed a spirit like 
your own—perhaps (dare we say it?) to dominate, even destroy, what you your- 
selves have left! On your plane, and no less, but even higher and wider, must 
we mete and measure for to-day and here. I demand races of orbic bards, with 
unconditional, uncompromising sway. Come forth, sweet democratic despots of 
the west! 


Art is vision. It is, however, pale and effete vision when it feeds 
only on itself. An intense art is not only vision; it is also criticism, 
and criticism that sees itself against the background of the cumulative 
knowledge and techniques of social life. If we wish to see the inter- 
relationships of the arts in a critical way, we cannot remain content 
with traditional classifications of the arts as fine arts. We need 
broader, more inclusive, more social concepts to make our analyses 
reflect the daring, the boldness, the challenge that inspires the artist to 
depict his committed vision of his world. In the literary arts my col- 
league, Professor J. W. Cohen, has advanced such analysis by putting 
to work suggestive categories such as “the literature of protest,” “the 
literature of escapism,” “the literature of acceptance.” ? Categories 
like these in no way hinder detailed study of individual works of art, 
nor do they prescribe what the artist must do in his art, but they do 
permit criticism to be an enterprise in which the critic can assess the 
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ly role of the artist in the larger scheme of things, where feeling is seen 
id as a fruition of knowing and of doing. Mr. Daiches finds in the mod- 
ern novel no common symbols by which the writer can readily convey 
X- his intention to his reader. An appropriate suggestion is that there 
sh are no common symbols because there is no genuine community—no 
in genuine agreement on fundamentals—out of which common symbols 
1e can develop. Accordingly, art tends to become confined to myriads 
S, of private worlds, and the relations of the arts are largely concealed 
0 by esoteric, private languages that flourish in the twin realms of sub- 
” jectivism and formalism. 
“S In high cultures the arts are related through a common reservoir of 
n inspiration. Medieval religion produced the gothic arch, gothic paint- 
ul ing, gothic sculpturing, and The Divine Comedy—in short, a world— 


O (or should we say, other-worldly) view. Failing a common reservoir, 
a there can be mere trickles of inspiration, which soon dry up for failure 
s to be augmented by new springs of creation. Only as new channels are 
y dug to conserve the spirit of an age with new arts or a continually 
S renewed vitality of the old arts can a culture advance to new levels. 
P Despite certain theorists, we have achieved a high measure of inte- 
gration of knowing and doing in our culture. But it is a platitude that 
morals and art have not kept apace with science and technology. We 
. utilize machines highly sensitive to the detection of physical phe- 
nomena, but our cultural sensitivities to our world have become 
dulled. If, as the psalmist says, we are children of earth, we must re- 
capture a sensitive touch to our world if we are to make ourselves at 
home on the earth. 


IV 


Our discussion has stated that a philosophical consideration of the 
arts must relate them in a scheme of things which goes beyond that 
of the merely esthetic. Our proposal was that a useful broad scheme 
is that which recognizes the integral relationships of knowing, doing, 
and feeling, and that a repudiation of these relationships leads to mys- 
ticism, opportunism, or estheticism. As to the arts, we suggested: 
(1) that a work of art is the result of artistic activity in the creation 
of an object emotionally engendered, and that this is not just an emo- 
tional response, but a responsible emotion; (2) that art contains an 
arbitrary or historical element, which is an element of timeliness; (3) 
that the arbitrary element is the thread by which we can best discover 
the relationship of the arts to their cultural matrix; and (4) that a 





2. “Aspects of the Relations between Philosophy and Literature,’ University of Colorado 
Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2, Boulder, June, 1940. See especially pp. 137-154. 
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new set of categories is required to show the relationships of the arts 
to one another and to the culture from which they emerge and into 
which they provide vision. Finally, we concluded that we cannot assess 
the importance of the arts apart from a knowledge of their relationships 
to the science and technology of a culture. 
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WARM SUNDAY 


Swiftly now the long-encrusted ground, 
That was frost hard, that was snowy white, 
Is filigreed with stamen-delicate dust, 


The sky is a wash-day bluing bright. 


The convertible cars, part of the warm wind, 
Pass filled with youths racing one another, 

A small girl, her hair bumping against her back, 
Shares a two-decker cone with her little brother. 


A frail woman moves slowly down the street, 
Her coat still warm about her sensitive throat; 


An aging teacher pauses, book in hand, 





To quote an ageless line that Chaucer wrote. 


Christie Lund Coles 
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DEFOE AND THE ART OF FICTION 
ALAN SWALLOW 


™ literary critics of our time believe that they are prepared—prob- 
ably better than the critics of any other time—to come to terms 
with a poem. But these critics have only recently turned to fiction and 
have done so with less assurance. The assurance is less, I believe, partly 
because of the newness of the concern but more because of the apparent 
complexity of the problem. A novel, for example, is commonly long, 
and to deal with it closely, rather than impressionistically, would seem 
to require a lengthy discussion; it is also commonly made up of many 
shifting relationships among characters and situations. 

The novel is spectacular: it is the newest of the great literary forms 
and only a little more than two centuries old. It has risen rapidly to 
complete dominance, and the presses spew forth many more than a 
thousand tomes each year. 

I propose that in the problem of building a fruitful criticism of the 
novel a particularly helpful step would be to examine the novel at its 
historical beginning. For, contrary to poetry and the theater, whose 
origins are outside our history, the novel is a growth of our own well 
documented culture. And I have chosen to begin briefly with Daniel 
Defoe. I am quite aware that we could dispute for hours concerning 
what piece of writing to call the first novel per se and also that many 
would think Defoe not a novelist at all. Yet the frequent claim for 
Richardson and Pamela is surely placed too late, since twenty years 
before, Defoe had written full-bloom fiction of novel length and con- 
structed something in addition to a story. And whatever we may call 
the narratives before Defoe’s, we recognize that a new treatment of 
narrative is to be found in Defoe’s work. 


I 


A glance at Defoe the man will help us see what we find in the art 
form of the novel. Defoe the man survived seventy years of one of the 
most vigorous lives known to biographers. His vigor he greatly needed, 
for his seventy years were beset with as many setbacks as successes. 
Pilloried, several times imprisoned, harried most of his life by creditors, 
known as a man with fertile schemes most of which failed, attacked 
by nearly everyone who could find a voice, left during many of his last 
months with little contact with his family and, probably, the defection 
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of his oldest son—these are part of a most remarkable record of diff- 
culties. Vigor and energy, then, are the strongest impressions one first 
gets of the man Defoe. 

These impressions are to be followed by ever greater ones—amaze- 
ment at the multitudinous activities in which he engaged with marked 
success. In our time we are accustomed to rather rigid definition of 
roles—and important reputations are usually made within single roles. 
But Defoe performed many. He was not chameleon. He lived in a time 
such that he has an important role in many histories—as economist, 
adviser to governments, secret service agent and spy, merchant and 
trader, reporter and journalist, commentator on all affairs from man- 
ners to matters of state, essayist and opinion-maker, writer of stories 
and novels. The novels came late in Defoe’s life, and the biographical 
problem, so far as the novels are concerned, is to place that writing in 
relationship with the other activities of Defoe. 

Defoe’s career was a single career, although, it is true, a ragged 
career. He did not have the strength of purpose or the settled direction 
of a Milton, who could interrupt his career as a poet to become a great 
political essayist and Latin Secretary, and then return when this was 
done to reach the great goals he had set for himself many years earlier. 
But Milton and Marvell, Fielding and Sterne, and many others in our 
modern culture, which has no safe home for the artist, demonstrate 
that accomplishment in other fields can be joined with great accom- 
plishment in art. Defoe’s is remarkable not for the fact of diversity 
of accomplishment, but for the extremity of that diversity. 

The career of a Milton or another literary artist, however, hardly 
offers the appropriate parallel insight into the life of Defoe. Rather, 
he was more like Robinson Crusoe—and like many another isolated 
individual of the pioneer sort. Like the pioneer, he ventured constantly 
and had to make his own bed out of what he had at hand, and then 
lie in it. Probably Defoe was not, in fact, a tremendously isolated 
individual, but after the success of Robinson Crusoe it is revealing that 
Defoe claimed the story to be essentially, if allegorically, his own story. 

Defoe was isolated and something of the lonely pioneer in ways 
which he only dimly saw or acknowledged. For at least one generation 
before him, during his own lifetime, and for two or three generations 
after him, England was going through one of the great modern revolu- 
tions. Much less bloody than the revolutions to come in other countries, 
this revolution was to see established in England the dominance of the 
middle class and its culture. Defoe preeminently was middle class, and 
probably no man, in the diversity of changes which such a revolution 
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would dictate, had more than Defoe to do with furthering that revolu- 
tion and with leading it to self-consciousness in his own clear, if non- 
systematic, thinking. 

Defoe had reason to think that his career was something like 
Crusoe’s. In all the bickerings, contests, difficulties of his life, he could 
not clearly see the large contest embodied in his efforts. It was to 
pioneer a new world. He could not envisage it; he did not have vision 
or spiritual strength or even a coarse poetic fancy; his sustenance came 
from the thin hind teat. Rather, he battled vigorously and importantly 
under the lifted flags of a new class striding forward. These flags were 
Dissent, Trade, and Adventure. 

Each of these may be considered briefly. Dissent had long been 
joined with the other ideas of the rising bourgeoisie—with the indivi- 
dual conscience, with democracy, with an economy of individual ag- 
gression and capital. Defoe had these in the center of his concern. 
Robinson Crusoe was the third son in a middle class family; Moll 
Flanders was the underprivileged and unprotected woman who so 
much concerned the author. Each was solitary, as indeed was Defoe 
much of the time. Each could “get ahead” financially by his wits 
and rise and fall according to his guesses and his application of what 
providence put before him. Each was a living democrat, the under- 
dog made important but not given the vanity of class, race, or nation- 
ality. Crusoe particularly, although a dissenter thrown among Papists, 
found that many Papists were more Christian than the Protestants; 
that the hated Spanish frequently bred up better men than many an 
Englishman. Crusoe despised the Orient but mainly for economic 
reasons; those poor people did not enjoy the civilizing and cosmopolitan 
influence of Trade such as Europe enjoyed. 

To Defoe, Adventure and Trade must have been much the same 
thing. To the readers of his day the adventures of Moll must have 
been more breath-taking than they are to the reader today, for her 
adventures had only one pattern—that of the unprotected strumpet 
who could control the economy of nearly every action she made, who 
was wise in the knowledge of goods and money and could buy and 
sell, even herself, at a good bargain. Her bargains are indeed breath- 
taking and constitute the dozens of crises in her life. 

But Trade, as Defoe argued so well, led to international commerce, 
and international commerce was a physical adventure, truly, in his 
time. Crusoe had the itching feet and the restlessness we recognize in 
the capitalist ever since, and he launched himself upon the sea both 
as tradesman and adventurer; without the trade there had been little 
adventure, and the adventure came with the commerce of the day— 
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the international rivalries, the contact with savages in all parts of the 
world who were to be civilized by the blessings of European culture 
whose center, as it touched them, was exacting Trade. 


II 


Thus in the hands of Defoe the novel was launched as the great 
art form contributed to literature by the middle class. When Defoe 
turned to fiction he had a purpose. He was not the first to write 
fiction; indeed, in the preface to Moll Flanders he fears that his story 
will be neglected in a world “so taken up of late with novels and 
romances,” or, as we would probably call them, memoirs, tales, nar- 
ratives. Perhaps this is only a gesture from Defoe, for the narrative 
of a life was tremendously popular in his day and he made use of a 
form whose readers were apparently omniverous, as they are today. 
But although he made use of a form much written, he added the 
first and central ingredient which distinguishes the art of fiction from 
any other telling of tales—and that is theme, the notion that story is 
a means of projecting an idea, not as conceptual and abstract, but as 
dramatic in movement of character and situation. 

Defoe made the narrative thematic and thus made the basis for an 
art of fiction. But his contribution was much more than this—he 
used the great theme, almost the only important theme, of modern 
fiction. 

One can argue this theme either from the position of the bourgeoisie 
or from the novels themselves. 

The middle class had a particular view of man to project. The 
view incorporated man as individual conscience. Man was then iso- 
lated and alone, in his essence, even in his relationship with his God. 
And society was a collection of such individual consciences. They 
met in a common arena in which the most important problem was 
economic. One could not satisfy his wants entirely by himself; even 
Crusoe could not do that. So, man must satisfy them through trade, 
the process by which he endeavored to satisfy his needs and wants 
through giving and taking with others; he who was better than his 
fellows at taking than at giving was better off in the process. Through 
trade man could have his cake and eat it, too; that is, he could remain 
essentially alone and committed to the least, but at the same time he 
could enjoy the satisfaction of his needs possible only in a diverse 
society. Man’s isolation, the quality and degree of his commitment 
to society, the moral choice involved in balancing between anarchism 
and too much involvement—these produced the fundamental char- 
acters and the basic theme for the art of fiction to our day. 
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Defoe had all these central to his novels. With the history of a sub- 
sequent literature now long behind us, we talk of it in terms which 
Defoe could not have thought of, but useful terms in indicating the 
direction of Defoe’s thinking. Norman Nicholson in a manuscript 
soon to be published upon the novels of H. G. Wells speaks of the 
great revolt of Rousseau’s 


cult of the Natural Man and the Noble Savage, whose obvious Utopia was a 
South Sea Island, deserted or inhabited only by primitive tribes. The myth for 
Rousseau’s dream was supplied by.the last man from whom you might have 
expected it; the practical-minded, matter-of-fact, non-conformist Englishman, 
Daniel Defoe. Robinson Crusoe offers nearly all the requirements of a Rousseau 
Utopia—solitude, the sea, an island where life is reduced to the elementals. 
It offers the struggle with nature, closeness to the soil, closeness also to animals, 
and lastly, in Man Friday, the Savage himself—not entirely noble, but poten- 
tially so. The reduction of society to a unit of one, and the absence of 
women ... were all escapes from the complications of civilized life. But 
Robinson Crusoe offered more than this. It offered Crusoe’s piety and pro- 
testantism, thereby making the book acceptable to many who would never have 
allowed themselves to approve of the naked primitive. Moreover, by a final 
touch of irony, Defoe combined his story of escape with the very virtue preached 
in the world from which he was escaping, and Crusoe became a hero of 
individualism, the economic man, champion of hard work, puritanism, enter- 
prise and Self-Help. 


Subsequent history gives us another advantage over Defoe. The 
middle class has worked out its destiny sufficiently that now we are 
quite aware of the tensions, ironies, difficulties in its view of man. 
Oddly enough, and I count this one quality of the greatness of Defoe’s 
best fiction, Defoe was so honest to the thinking of his characters 
and their way of life that those tensions are present in his work. Defoe 
sketched the way of life at its beginning; we can look at it with much 
experience as it possibly nears its end or faces considerable change. 
Defoe, of course, would not have recognized all the potentialities of 
these tensions, and we have a situation fairly common in literature, 
the ability to read a work with more subtlety and richness than could 
the author himself. In this case the subtleties and richnesses are not 
betrayals of the work but, instead, a testimony to the ability of the 
writer to get a way of life into his work. 

Norman Nicholson’s comments quoted above indicate one such 
irony in Robinson Crusoe—that Crusoe prefigured the Natural Man 
escaped from the damage of society but, still, prefiguring also the es- 
sential qualities of that society from which he had escaped. Defoe, 
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I am sure, intended no irony; he thought that Natural Man and Eco- 
nomic Man were the same man. Yet he did not in the novel betray 
the potential difficulties. Crusoe, quite honestly, is tied to a strange 
but common wrack; when he is home for two days he is restless to 
be gone, and when he has gone he is restless to be home again; and 
he cannot understand, however much he prays to be rid of it, this 
compulsion of his, which is, perhaps, the assumed and unexplained 
compulsion of the middle class. Further, Crusoe knows that he would 
have starved, probably not even able to live as a savage, without the 
providence of the wrecked ship to rifle, with its interesting store of 
Occidental artifacts. When he finds another man, he is joyous and 
no longer alone, although with that man he can act the part both 
of master and of helper. Crusoe’s life on the island was no more 
idyllic than his life was elsewhere; the adventure of the isolated man 
was technically successful but in more important ways unsuccessful. 
And when the island finally was shaped presumably to the needs of 
man, that is, to provide the advantage of primitivism tempered with 
civilization, neither Crusoe nor anyone else wanted to remain there 
long. 

More subtly psychological are the tensions for Moll Flanders. John 


Peale Bishop outlined many of them aptly in an essay entitled “Moll 
Flanders’ Way.” 


Moll Flanders is a professional thief, and is no more honest in the Shakes- 
pearean sense of the word than in ours. And yet there is no quality by which 
she so profoundly impresses us as by her honesty. She does not deceive herself; 
she deceives us only in so far as we want to be deceived. Her hypocrisy is a 
concession to the society in which she found herself in the England of the 
seventeenth century. It is perhaps also a concession to existence. 


And further, 


. .. with the rise of the middle class what is felt is . . . the disparity between 
what is willed and what is done. There is scarcely a heroine of the novel, from 
Moll Flanders on, who is not in need of a great deal of extenuation. . . . It is 
precisely the greatness of the novel that it has been able to do this: that, 
in circumstances so small that they have lost the possibility of tragedy, it has 
been able to find tragic possibilities not in what was done, but in the failure 
of accomplishment, that, working with a minor scale, it has yet been able to 


measure simultaneously the meanness of action and the essential greatness 
of the human soul. 


Il 


In addition to those claims, there is at least one other claim to be 
made for a critical study of Defoe’s use of the novel. This claim con- 
cerns a technical matter, but surely the central technical problem in 
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fiction. That central problem is what I choose to call, for want of a 
better term, commitment to the imaginative act in fiction. It involves 
the commitment of the author to the notion that what he has to say 
of a way of life, that his theme, can be stated and realized not in 
abstractions, not directly from the writer at all, as in the writing of 
opinion and the essay, but can be completely realized in dramatic 
situation and scene. There is more than one way of achieving this 
“commitment to the imaginative act in fiction,” but the one which is 
most fetching to us nowadays—I think partly because it goes whole 
hog and makes the commitment without reservation and makes pos- 
sible the greatest subtlety of perception—is the achievement of dra- 
matic situation and scene and character in which the author, as in 
a play, is not present except as creator of the total construct. The key 
to this commitment is, of course, definition of point of view whereby 
the viewing of the situation, the statement of situation, is an integral 
part of the situation, not outside it. 

This commitment was made by many of the early novelists but was 
not made again by many until the practice of Flaubert. At times the 
commitment was achieved through the device of letters. In the case of 
Defoe the device grew out of the memoirs and, as he calls them, the 
“novels and romances” of his day—the first person narrator. We 
recognize that this is not so subtle as the device of Sterne later, or the 
third person limited point of view so much used today, or, for that 
matter, the first person narrator as minor character or combined with 
other devices, in Conrad. We recognize at once that Defoe used some- 
thing ready at hand, and that he is not half so subtle as we can now 
read him. For after the clear fall from grace of the bourgeois way of 
life, as Bishop said, 

That day in whose dawn it had been a very joy to be alive grew so dark 
that even the very hope of happiness disappeared. . . . It was in the midst 
of this disastrous triumph, that the novelists began to grow self-conscious. The 
old easy assurance . . . was gone. With Flaubert all innocence is lost, he must 
know what he is doing, as he places each word; he is condemned, like Adam 
after the Fall, to sweat and unremitting toil, and like Eve he can bring his 
conceptions to birth only after long and excruciating labor. Henry James ex- 
plores the technique of his chosen craft, with a conscience as delicate as though 


he were probing a course of conduct by which he would be forever saved 
or damned. 


But we recognize that Defoe did make the necessary commitment 
and made the technical discovery necessary to the art of fiction. Moll 
Flanders may speak a bit mannishly and as though with the voice of 
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Defoe, but she remains a woman; the novel is made of her actions 
and decisions and thoughts but also, importantly, of her perception 
of those actions and decisions and thoughts. Defoe may, after the 
fact, have claimed Crusoe as an allegorical projection of himself, but 
Crusoe is a true imaginative projection; for the eyes which view the 
action of the novel are those of Crusoe and not those directly of 
Defoe. And Defoe mastered the point of view to a great extent, as 
is indicated by the selection of detail which is perceived by the nar- 
rator. The detail does tend to glut the market; yet each is significant 
to the eye of the perceiver, who also knows what details to skip, when 
to speed through many days in a single sentence, and when to devote 
pages to a moment. 

I suppose that Defoe was little concerned consciously with the criti- 
cal preoccupations which concern us today as we attempt a body of 
important critical insight into the art of fiction. Indeed, as Bishop 
noted, he seemed to accept the novel as if it were ready made and 
not with any awareness that he was a creator of the form; yet we can 
hardly identify any novel, as we think of it after Defoe, before his 
writing. But he was a man of uncommon common sense and rather 
uncritical activity; the novel was, indeed, ready made for him when 
we consider the common sense development necessary to the memoir 
and narrative if the form would satisfy Defoe’s needs. And this de- 
velopment included, if this essay is close to being right, the four es- 
sentials to the art of fiction as practiced since: first, the development of 
thematic narrative; second, the central theme of modern fiction, that 
of man alone in society and preoccupied with his relationship to that 
society; third, the use of the moral choice as the common dramatic 
tension in fiction; and fourth, the commitment to fiction as an imagina- 
tive act, including a successful treatment of the central problem of 
point of view. We may further honor his insight in fastening upon 
the novel as a form of literature, since it is adapted so intimately to 
the middle class reader as well as to the middle class writer. Unlike 
the drama, for example, it is perhaps the form of literature most 
appealing to the individual reader; it is, indeed, the form made for 
the individual reader, who sits in isolation with the book in his hands 
and may take it up or put it down as he wishes, as free as a true 
individualist; the individual reading the novel is himself an embodi- 
ment of the central theme of the novel he reads. 

In all these respects Defoe’s common sense inaugurated a great lit- 
erary form. A study of his practice can do much to help us achieve 
a self-conscious understanding and criticism of the art of fiction. 
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WHEN I MET SHAW 
THEODOR BRENNER 


N JUNE 1945 I was a green schoolboy, full of lofty ideals. My home- 

town of Harpenden was only a twenty-minute car ride from Ayot, 
St. Lawrence, the residence of George Bernard Shaw, whose legend- 
ary inaccessibility and rudeness only increased my desire and curi- 
osity to visit him. Besides, I had a genuine three-fold interest in Shaw 
the man, the author, and the musician. So on a Sunday afternoon I 
drove out to the rustic village of St. Lawrence. 

The village revealed in no way that it harbored such a great celebrity, 
but when I stopped to ask two women the way to Ayot, their words 
accompanied the look of surprise on their faces. “Are ye really going 
up to see Bernard Shaw?” they asked incredulously. “Ye know his 
reputation, don’t ye? He’ll throw ye out; he hates visitors, he does.” 
I thanked them, took the direction they gave and continued on, feel- 
ing a little less courageous. After driving for about two miles, I per- 
ceived twin gates leading up to a large estate with the inscription 
“Ayot” above. I made my way to the front door feeling as though I 
were trespassing on holy ground. The estate was large and had many 
fruit trees, and a well-kept garden. Somebody was coming down the 
stairs, the door opened, and an elderly lady in a nurse’s uniform and 
wearing glasses asked me what I wanted. “Could I possibly see Mr. 
Shaw?” I asked. She did not feel like disturbing him, as he usually 
took a nap at this time of the day. I told her that I had come a long 
way to see Mr. Shaw, and that I would be very disappointed to have 
to go back without having seen him. She finally agreed to see whether 
he would come down, asking me who and what I was. “Oh, tell 
him it’s just a schoolboy keen to see him.” 

I waited for about half an hour and was about to turn back, when 
a deep, resonant voice cut in on my thoughts. “Good afternoon, what 
can I do for you?” 

I turned around and saw Bernard Shaw standing behind me, tall, 
erect and dressed in knickerbockers, white shirt and wearing a grey 
felt hat. “My name is Theodor Brenner,” I said, stepping forward to 
shake the proffered hand. “I apologize for disturbing you, but I would 
very much like to have a talk with you.” 

“TI see very few people now,” he said. ‘Most of them, instead of 
talking to me as a fellow creature, prefer to treat me as though I 
were a special attraction at a fair. The things they have to tell me, I 
already know; the questions they ask me about my works or my 
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life are amply displayed in bookshop windows. Come, let’s walk a 
little around these favorite hunting grounds of mine.” He then showed 
me around the vast estate, walking very energetically for a man ap- 
proaching his ninetieth year. His next remark seemed to guess my 
thoughts. “My mind is still lively and active,” he said, “but my body 
is weak and decaying.” 

I still felt unnatural and wondered what I was doing there. After 
a little silence, he asked me where I went to school, what my main 
interests were, and what I intended to become. The friendly, natural 
way he asked me these questions helped to put me at ease and gave 
me confidence. When I told him that I had gone to St. George’s in 
Harpenden, he became enthusiastic, as the former headmaster, Doctor 
Cecil Grant, had been a close friend of his. Music, I said to him, was 
my greatest interest and would, I hoped, be my life’s work. This 
seemed to interest him a great deal, and he began talking about his 
own-musical background. 

“If you have any confidence at all in your ability to achieve some- 
thing in music,” he said, “do so, and work as hard as you can; few 
things bring such satisfaction to man as_self-expression in art, Twas 
brought up on Mozart and Beethoven symphonies; my mother sang 
opera during the lifetime of Chopin and Mendelssohn. My ambition 
to be a good pianist was always greater than my ambition to be a 
playwright; my first success was as a music critic and in a three-volume 
work, Music in London.” 

He spoke endearingly and admiringly of his mother; the hard task 
she had of bringing up her children and devoting time to her music. 
I began to feel quite natural, very much like ‘a youngster talking to 
his grandfather or to some wise old man, telling the story of his life. 
I realized too how false my preconceived notions of Shaw had been. 
As we were walking, he suddenly stopped in front of what seemed 
to be a tiny glass house. “This is where I do most of my work, es- 
pecially putting the finishing touches to works nearly completed; when 
I feel strong enough I occasionally work in the garden as I like to see 
it well kept.” 

We walked for about an hour and a half on the estate, discussing 
modern English society, communism, and his latest work, Everybody’s 
Political What’s What? Shaw is a liberal with leftist inclinations and 
maintains that, although there is more than one political system of 
value, we people are not sufficiently developed |to put the doctrines into 
force and live up to them/ He considers the theory of communism as 
the closest thing to a perfect political system; but-déplores the Russian 
interpretation of it, which, he says, resulted in people’s never being 
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able to talk of communism without meaning Russia and thus getting 
further away from a system which, if well applied, might improve 
social and economic conditions in many countries. 

“Do you think England could ever go communist?” I asked. 

“Communism,” he answered, “as we look upon it today could never 
come to England because, if things go well, there is no need for it; 
in times of danger and crisis parties bury their differences and col- 
laborate for the common cause. Unlike countries such as France 
and Italy, in England it is the country first and then the party.” Shaw 
then went on to talk about the immorality and decadence of contem- 
porary society and the contempt he felt for convention and tradition. 
He seemed quite worried about the alarming decline of the population 
and thought that Britain was gradually becoming a second-rate power. 

As I had often heard what a beautiful well-stocked library he had, 
| asked him whether I might see his books. This seemed to amuse him, 
and he replied with a chuckle that it would take me at least two weeks 
to see all his books. Nevertheless, he took me inside the house and 
showed me around; the rooms were smaller and more plainly fur- 
nished than I had expected. He offered me nothing to eat or drink: 
the atmosphere smacked of puritanism. Then he went to the drawing- 
room, where he had a small part of his books; he sat down on the 
settee, watching me as I wandered around the well-arranged shelves. 
I saw fine, leather-bound editions of Milton, Shakespeare, Keats, and 
Shelley. I was feeling quite at home by now. I saw a copy of Every- 
body’s Political What’s What, and as this book had not yet appeared 
in all bookshops, I asked him whether that was his latest book. 

“This is my latest work,” he replied. “It is a book intended to serve 
as a political guide to the average man, but I’m not sure whether peo- 
ple will take it for what it’s worth or whether they will think the 
book is full of rambling ideas, written by a foolish old man. Would 
you like a copy?” 

“Thank you very much,” I replied, feeling a little embarrassed at the 
gesture. He took the book and wrote a dedication inside, “From Ber- 
nard Shaw to Theodor Brenner, Ayot, St. Lawrence, June 1945.” 
Feeling that it was time to go, I got up and asked him whether I could 
come again. 

“You know my reputation,” he said. “I am liable to throw you 
out next time, and don’t you go back to school and tell all the boys 
how easy it is to come and see Bernard Shaw, because I won’t see 
them if they come.” He walked to the gate with me, looking a little 
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tired. “It is annoying,” he said with a wan smile, “my brain is so active 
and enterprising, but my old body will simply not keep up; if you'll 
excuse me, I shall go back to rest.” 

“God bless you, sir,” I said, shaking hands with him. 

“Oh no,” he said, laughing, ““The Old Man is tired of me, I have 
been bothering him too long already.” With that last remark, Shaw 
walked back to his castle, leaving me to feel how badly I had mis. 
judged him. 

I had learned that Shaw’s exterior is a pose; he enjoys giving the 
impression that he is hard and cynical. It is to a certain extent an 
immunity to the rush and upheaval of everyday life which he has ac- 
quired by force of intellect and insight into his varied experiences. Shaw 
is a lonely, though not bitter, man; I had the impression, throughout 
our talk, that he thought of himself not as a successful playwright, 
but as a failure in music, and that for him, the former never quite 
came first. He is warm, kind, and certainly accessible; as he wittily 
says of himself in his book, Sixteen Sketches of Myself, “I have just 
to be averagely civil to be considered the most charming of men; for 
no man could be as rude as people make me out to be.” 


We may be unable to earn for ourselves the capacity to 
utter the prayer of thanksgiving of the A minor quartet, 
or to reach the state of final serenity of the fugue of the 
C sharp minor quartet, but we can henceforth take but 
little account of attitudes toward life that leave no room 
for these experiences, attitudes which deny them or ex- 
plain them away. 

G. W. N. Sullivan: BEETHOVEN 
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ELIZABETHAN SOLDIERS: A STUDY IN THE 
IDEAL AND THE REAL 


HENRY J. WEBB 


PART Two* 


T WOULD naturally be too much to expect to find a close correlation 
| between the ideal and the real among soldiers of any period in 
any country. The goal has always been inaccessible, although some 
ages apparently have been more successful than others in approach- 
ing it. Thus, as sixteenth century writers were aware, the military 
establishments of ancient Greece and Rome acquired an enviable, 
if imperfect, record for approximating their ideal, while the Eliza- 
bethan army, on the other hand, came woefully short of the goal, par- 
ticularly where captains and common soldiers were concerned. 

Elizabethans were fortunate in one respect. For the most part, they 
had good generals. The Earl of Essex, Sir Francis Vere, Sir John Nor- 
ris, and the Earl of Leicester are the big names, and only the last of 
these was actually incompetent. Although much has been written 
about them, a brief description of their careers as seen through the 
eyes of contemporary military writers—who, for some reason or other, 
have been neglected in the matter—may put them in proper perspec- 
tive for this study. 

I 


Essex was everywhere regarded as valiant and, in spite of his youth, 
fatherly toward his soldiers. As one writer put it in a dedication to 
Essex, “the skilful and expert captain[s], took as good occasion to 
wonder at your singular valor: as the sick, maymed, and poore simple 
souldier[s] to commend your liberal bounty.” °° Elizabethan dedi- 
cations, of course, must be taken with a grain of salt, but when such 
serious and reforming works as Garrard’s The art of warre and Sut- 
cliffe’s The practice, proceedings, and lawes of armes are addressed to 
Essex, one must accept something of what their authors say. Thomas 
Garrard, for instance, was surely speaking what he considered simple 
truth when he said that Essex’s “humors and honours of minde. . 
well suteth with the honourable matter” of The art of warre.*' And 
the appeal made by Sutcliffe to Essex goes well with the earnest tone of 


his book: 


The only hope [he writes concerning his desire for martial reform in Eng- 
land] that susteineth me, and hath thus farre in these my endevours avanced 
mee, is grounded upon that expectation, which all this nation hath of your 





*Part One of Dr. Webb’s study appeared in the preceding (Winter 1949-50) issue. 
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heroical actions. . . . As others choose ease, so your Lordship hath folowed 
the wearisome travailes of warres. By your owne experience in the service of 
the Low Countries, of Portugall, and France, you both understand the practise 
of armes, and the wants of the souldiors. The generall hope of al souldiors, 
nay of al that love their countrey is, that your Lordship which so wel under- 
standeth the common disorders of the warres, and the great importance of 
them, and hath so great favour and meanes by reason of your auctoritie to 
correct them; wil one day be a meane to see them in some part redressed. 


All those parts which are required of a sufficient generall, do seeme to florish, 
and shew forth themselves in your doings, and promise these things in your 


behalfe.®? 


But Essex, for all his popularity with his soldiers, was rash, impetu- 
ous, and often unable to follow orders; and it has yet to be shown 
that he really understood all the aspects of military science set forth 
by contemporary writers on the subject. 

Sir Francis Vere, though less spectacular than Essex, was certainly 
the better general. One anonymous author of a military newsbook 
referred to Vere as the possessor of a “great heart that scornes to 
stoope” and as “a man of sound understanding, trained in” holding 
fortified cities.°* Another praised his “great force and resolution” in 
attacking the enemy.®* Sir Robert Nauton, writing about twenty years 
after Vere’s death, stated that he was “inferior to none; but superior 
to many”; ® and a perusal of Vere’s Commentaries tends to sub- 
stantiate this claim. Not only did Vere possess the two cardinal vir- 
tues of Essex—courage and a fatherly interest in his soldiers—he 
had as well a true understanding of military tactics. This understand- 
ing was combined with a “feeling” for what his opponent might do 
in a given situation—perhaps the quality which Porcia was referring 
to when he said that a general should be “luckye”—and the com- 
bination brought him many successes. Since Vere was also acquainted 
with mathematics and problems of intrenching and fortification and 
since he was probably well-read—at least well enough read, it may 
be remembered, to call Czsar’s Commentaries “the Breviarie of sol- 
diers,” “°—he may be said to approximate the Elizabethan ideal as 
well as any man then living. 





60. John Hester’s dedication to Essex in his translation of Joseph DuChesne, The sclopotarie 
of J. Quercetanus (1590), sig. A2 verso. 


61. Garrard, op. cit., sig. A2 verso. 
62. Sutcliffe, op. cit., sig. B2 recto. 


63. Extremities urging the Lord General Veare to offer the late anti-parle with the Arch-duke 
Albertus (1602), p. 16. 


64. Newes from Ostend (1601), sig. A4 verso. 


65. Sir Robert Naunton, Fragmenta regalia, p. 41, as quoted in The Commentaries of Sir Francis 
Vere (1651), sig. A6 recto. 


66. See above, note 12. 
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If the same cannot be said for Sir John Norris, it must be admitted 
that he established an enviable record for himself in the Low Coun- 
tries, Portugal, France, and Ireland. The fullest account of his ex- 
ploits may be found in A true discourse historicall of the succeeding, 
governours in the Netherlands (1602). There he is first mentioned 
as being “a Gentleman of great courage and dexteritie,” and later, 
when the author warms to the man, as “‘a new Hector, another Alex- 
ander, or rather a second Cesar.” ®* Through this film of praise one 
gets a glimpse of an officer who was at least valiant and energetic. He 
was also reasonably successful. But whether or not he was interested 
in his men is problematical, for it is known that Thomas Digges in- 
curred his enmity by attempting to institute much-needed reforms in 
the Low Countries. Since these reforms would have benefited the com- 
mon soldier at the expense of peculating officers, one may well wonder 
at the cause for Sir John’s anger.®® As a tactician, he would seem to 
be inferior to Vere, but the latter has the historical advantage inas- 
much as he wrote his own memoirs while Norris’ reputation depends 


‘upon the words of authors who were more interested in results than 


methods. 

With Leicester, we can be more definite. Several interesting con- 
temporary military accounts exist of his activities as governor-general 
in the Low Countries. Only two, both by Thomas Digges, who was 
patronized by the earl, attempt to describe him as anything but in- 
competent. The others show him as a man more interested in power 
than in destroying the enemy. As recorded by Edward Grimestone 
in A generall historie of the Netherlands (1608, 1609),®° Leicester 
would not often hold general musters of the English troops, and so, 
unaware of what men he actually had on hand, could not conduct 
an offensive war. He permitted officers to enjoy command of troops 
who were negligent of their duties and careless of their men. He ap- 
pointed incompetent favorites as governors of cities, and he “put men 
into the admiralties at his owne devotion, who had no knowledge of 
Navigation, . . . [and were] nothing acquainted with sea causes and 
much lesse with warre by sea and provision for fleets.” He neglected 





67. A true discourse historicall of the succeeding governours in the Netherlands (1602), pp. 
27-28, 32. 

68. However, Digges may not have been a very circumspect crusader. Edward Burnham, writ- 
ing to Walsingham on April 2, 1587, said: “the muster-master and the auditor ... run a 
violent course; I think no more than their instructions do guide them, but it might be 
done with more moderation. It is a great authority to the muster-master that the treasure 
cannot be disbursed without his warrant. He was pontifical enough before; this maketh 
him more so.” Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, (Jan.-June 1587), p. 3. 


69. As translated from Emanuel van Meteren, Historia Belgica nostri potissimum temporis 


(1598). 
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to see that his men were paid on time.”° He was a blundering tactician, 
as even Digges, his admirer, inadvertently proves when describing his 
exploits for the relief of Sluce.71 To his advantage it may be said that, 
apparently, he had personal courage and was in reality more interested 
in the welfare of his men than most of his detractors realized.”* But he 
was certainly not a military leader of whom Englishmen could be proud. 

The responsibility for incompetence among generals rested with 
Elizabeth. That Essex was as valuable as he was does not reflect her 
good judgment any more than Leicester’s incompetence can be dis- 
missed as a sign of bad luck. She did precisely what military men 
had been warning against for a long time: without due regard for 
ability, she appointed favorites and nobles as generals. Even Vere— 
who, along with Norris, tips the scales the other way—‘‘had more of 
the Queen’s favor” than most men;** and one naturally wonders 
whether it was his striking personality and handsome features, his 
family connections, or his long service and signal successes which ob- 
tained him his rank. 


II 


If Elizabeth was not directly responsible for the many poor captains 
in the English army, she—and her council—must in the long run 
shoulder the responsibility for incompetence at company level. The 
favoritism she exercised in making appointments to the higher echelons 
was reflected all down the line. 

In 1570, Roger Ascham was inspired to write that, 


praise be God, England hath at this time, manie worthie Capitaines and good 
souldiours, which be in deede, so honest of behaviour, so cumlie of conditions, 
so milde of maners, as they may be examples of good order, to a good sort 
of others which never came in warre.’* 


If Ascham spoke the truth then, things changed greatly within a few 
short years. The last quarter of the sixteenth century saw so many 
corrupt and incompetent captains that numerous dramas, poems, and 
prose pieces were loaded with their misconduct.”® The crimes of these 





70. Edward Grimestone, A generall historie of the Netherlands (1609), pp. 934, 954-55. 

71. See A breife and true report of the proceedings of the Earle of Leycester for the reliefe 
of Sluce (1590), passim. 

72. Digges vouches for his courage in A briefe report of the militarie services done in the Low 
Countries by the Erle of Leicester (1587) passim. And Leicester’s own letters to Walsing- 
ham and Burleigh indicate a definite interest in the condition of his men. See Leycester 
Correspondence (Camden Society, 1844), passim. 

73. Vere, op. cit., sig. A6 recto. 

74. a —_ The Scholemaster, ed. Edward Arber (Westminster: A. Constable & Co., 

» p. 54. 
75. Henry J. Webb, “The Tudor Army and Its Critics,” Proceedings of the Utah Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, XIX & XX, 41-48. 
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company commanders ranged from petty thievery to mass murder. 
Immorality, cowardice, absenteeism, disgraceful negligence of men and 
provisions, disregard for even a modicum of military discipline, igno- 
rance of training procedures and tactics—these were but some of 
their faults, so that the name of captain became odious to soldier and 
citizen alike. 

Apparently most captains went to the wars to line their purses. They 
used any method which would work, but the most common was sim- 
ply not to pay their men. When the outcry became too great or the 
unpaid men unmanageable, captains sent their companies on dangerous 
missions, collecting the salaries of those men who did not return.” 
Since, for the purpose of filling their pockets, it was convenient to 
maintain skeleton companies, it may be imagined what sort of service 
such leaders rendered their prince and country. And what could be 
done with pay could be done with victuals, apparel, and bedding.” 

These abuses were violently condemned by honest soldiers in letter 
and pamphlet. Sir John Smythe and Thomas Digges led the hue and 
cry, and they were echoed by many others in high and low place in 
both the Netherlands and Ireland. From time to time, the govern- 
ment attempted to rectify the abuses. For instance, in 1586 an act 
of the privy council took payment of troops out of the hands of the 
captains and turned it over to the treasurer and the muster-master.”® 
But the effort at reform was not successful. Captains tried to bribe 
the muster-masters, and, failing that, to hound them out of the service. 
Thomas Digges was glad to quit his post in the Netherlands, where 
he had been alternately cajoled and threatened. Reynolds, in Ireland, 
was told that he “must either wink at the abuses in the musters, or 


else . . .”37® when he refused, he was imprisoned on a trumped- 


up charge of rape. 
Many captains acquired the habit of being absent from their com- 


panies. The worst of these did not even bother to go overseas to join 
their charges, but, leaving their men to whatever subordinates hap- 
pened to be on hand, remained safely in England. If they did not 







































76. The best account of these abuses may be found in Sir John Smythe, op. cit., sigs. * * * 


verso - ***2 recto. They are also impassionedly repeated in a letter from Smythe to 
Lord Burghley, dated May 20, 1590; see Letters of Eminent Literary Men (Camden Society, 
1843), pp. 56-62. See also Sir Henry Knyvett, The defence of the realme, 1596 (Oxford: 
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The Calendar of State Papers (Foreign, Domestic, and Ireland) for the age of Elizabeth 
and The Salisbury Manuscripts are full of letters despairing of the abuses concurrent with 
the pocketing of “dead pays.” 

77. Note especially an interesting letter from William Saxey, Chief Justice of Munster, to the 
Earl of Essex, dated Oct. 9, 1599, Calendar of State Papers, Ireland (1599-1600), p. 182. 
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make as much money as their brothers-in-arms who loaded their cof- 
fers with dead pays, they escaped the rigors of a campaign and the 
dangers of the field. 

This habit seemed to be most peculiar to officers employed in the 
Irish wars, particularly in 1599 and 1600, and men of responsibility 
in Ireland became frantic at the sight of so many leaderless soldiers 
assembled to fight the wild Irish rebels. Lord Justices Carey and 
Loftus bombarded the Privy Council with letters deploring the sit- 
uation and warning their lordships that continued absences would 
result in “no small maim to the service.” *° Querulously, Carey wrote 
to Robert Cecil that if captains “will or shall receive Her Majesty’s pay, 
it is fit they should forthwith be commanded to their charge.” *! 

Commanding was one thing; making them obey was something else. 
In the fall of 1599, the Privy Council dutifully attempted reform, warn- 
ing “all such Captains and Commanders, as are now in Her Majesty’s 
pay and absent from their charge, to return presently.” The council 
members were not overly sanguine about the effect of the order, how- 
ever, for they told Loftus and Carey that 


because we know not how they may delay it, it is Her Majesty’s pleasure that 
you do forbear to pay any man that is absent from his charge until he return 
again.®? 


For some reason, even the withholding of money did not work the 
desired effect—perhaps the reports of rebel activities were sufficiently 
bloody to outweigh the love of money—because by the summer of the 
next year, captains still remained at home, and the Privy Council 
continued to receive letters, not only from the Lord Justices of Ireland, 
but from those sincere officers who were anxious to see the enemy 
whipped. 

Other captains, who went overseas, committed as grave errors by 
remaining “in great towns feasting, banquetting, and carowsing with 
their dames,” while their soldiers were, at the least, lodged “dispersed 
and stragling in villages” or, at the worst, sent out on some “danger- 
ous enterprise.” ** This was something less than a fatherly way for 
officers to comport themselves. Even when they went into combat 
with their men, they showed less interest in the objective and the 
troops who were to obtain it than in themselves. Sir John Smythe 
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indignantly reports how some leaders saved themselves when the going 
was hot: 


some of our. . . chiefe men of warre in the Low Countries . . . have mounted 
uppon horses . . . and either have accompanied their footmen upon the flankes 
or rereward ... or els have put themselves into some bands of horsmen; as 
though it were against their reputation to serve on foote amongst their soldiers; 
or rather . . . that uppon anie hard accident they might be readie (leaving 
their soldiers to the slaughter) to save themselves rather with the force of 
their heeles and spurres, than with any dint of sword, which amongst manie 
other, hath been one special cause that their have been so great number of 
soldiers at divers times consumed and slaine, and never anie Chieftaine, . . .** 


To these gross faults of murder, cowardice, thievery, and absentee- 
ism must be added one of immorality. Sir Henry Knyvett, lumping 
all officers into one black pot, wrote that 


it is knowne by longe experience that the corruption [of the army] . .. springeth 
onlie from the rash and evill choyse which hath byn most commonlie made 
of needie riotous licentious, ignorant and base collonels, Captaynes, Leiue- 
tenantes, Ensignes, Sargentes, & such like officers, who have made marchandize 
of theire places & without regard of theire duty or respect of conscience have 
made porte sale of theire soldiers bloode & lives to maintayne theire unthrifti- 
nes & disorders.®* 


This was an exaggeration. Yet immorality and its results were cer- 
tainly major causes for what authors liked to term “the decay of 
martial discipline.” Smythe, as we have noticed, complained that cap- 
tains spent overmuch time feasting and carousing with their dames. 
Digges added that they provided for their “ease and commoditie like 
pettie Princes, . . . where they may take their pleasure, and carouse 
lustily.” °° These officers he called “bawdiehouse Captaines.” §* Their 
name was such a byword of incontinence that Nashe, writing on a 
different subject in Pierce Penilesse His Supplication to the Divell could 
not keep captains out of his sly list.8* And Dekker, in his The Devils 
Answer to Pierce Pennylesse, remarks of the devil that “‘all the Vacation 
you may ... meete him at dicing Ordinaries, like a Captayne.” *° 








83. Letters of Eminent Literary Men (Camden Society, 1843), p. 50. 
84. Smythe, op. cit., sig. ***2 recto. 

85. Knyvett, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

86. Digges, Foure paradoxes, p. 53. 


87. Ibid., p. 81. 
88. Thomas Nashe places captains among others who “do wholy bestow themselves upon 
pleasure, and that pleasure they devide . . . either into gameing, following of harlots, drink- 


ing, or seeing a Playe.” See Pierce Penilesse His Supplication to the Divell, Vol. II of The 
Complete Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (The Huth Library: London, 
1883-84), p. 88. 
89. Thomas Dekker, The Devils Answer to Pierce Pennylesse, Vol. II of The Complete Works 
of Thomas Dekker, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (The Huth Library: London, 1885), p. 96. 
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Even when captains meant well, they were, through inexperience and 
lack of training, often incompetent. Barnabe Googe, in a dedication to 
Barnabe Riche’s Allarme to England (1578), bewailed the lack of 
military knowledge found in so many company commanders. 


Wee have a number of Captaynes, such as never came yet under enseigne in 
their life. Happy shall that realme be, that shall have neede of such expert 
souldiours, but most unhappy and unjust men that dare chalenge to them 
selves the place of so great a charge. Souldiers ynough we have that in time 
of peace can range their battailles, cast out their skirmishes, assault townes, 
and conquer kingdomes, that a man would judge them at the first sight, for 
very Hectors and Hanniballes. But these be they, (I know not how it happen- 
eth) that are the first that wil be gone, when they come to it.” 


All of these faults, as most military writers recognized, could be 
laid to two causes. First, those given commission to select captains ap- 
pointed their favorites, whether or not those favorites had training, 
experience, or ability. Second, the officers thus appointed, often hav- 
ing no knowledge of military discipline, conducted their army affairs 
as they might have conducted their civilian life—not according to the 
laws and ordinances of war but according to their own desires. Writ- 
ing in 1590 about the ineffective wars in the Low Countries, Sir Roger 
Williams said: 

What corrupted the discipline of [the] Netherlands? Chieflie placing their 
ignorant cousins and favorites to command. Who could have won Gaunt, 


Antwerp, Bridges, Iper, with an 100. other towns, that wanted no necessaries 
for warres, if there had been expert Commaunders in them.” 


Eight years later, Robert Barret said much the same thing, indicating 
that neither the queen, the council, nor superior commanders heeded 
the lessons which many failures on the battlefields should have taught 
them. The “great disorders committed by some professours and fol- 
lowers of warres,”’ wrote Barret, have been caused by 

the bad choice of some Captaines, Souldiers and Officers, made at the first, 
by those who had commission or authoritie for the same: next, by reason of 
the litle discipline used amongst those so chosen; for many have bin chosen 
by favor, friendship, or affection, litle respecting their experience, vertues, or 
vices; Whereby most commonly, the fawning flatterer, the audacious prater, 
the subtill make-shift, is preferred before the silent man, the approoved person, 
or the plaine dealing fellow.°*? 


Pertinently, he adds: ‘Then such being chosen and preferred, how 
do you thinke the conduction should be good?” %* 





90. Barnabe Riche, Allarme to England (1578), sig. * * 1 recto. 
91. Williams, op. cit., p. 7. 

92. Barret, op. cit., p. 7. 
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As in the case of the appointment of general officers, the queen 
can ultimately be blamed for this situation. She was certainly aware 
of it. Captain John Baynard wrote directly to Elizabeth in December 
1599, advising her to rectify the abuses in officer appointments if she 
wished to be successful in war. 
it is most necessary [he said] that there should be no commander employed 
to have command of men in the wars, but such as are of experience and honest 
conversation; as that either he has risen by degrees of a soldier, or at least has 
been of long continuance; for there have been many that have and do thrust 
themselves forward to have command, that neither know what belongs to 
preserve a soldier, much less to instruct or marshal him. For the wars are 
carried by judgment, experience, and well ordering, when it cometh to the 
substance of battling and fighting.%* 


Elizabeth’s council was similarly warned. Sir Geffrey Fenton wrote to 
Cecil in February of the next year, emphasizing a point professional 
military men have hammered home ever since. 


young men (being preferred to be Captains before they had learned what 
was the office of a Captain, or were touched with the true feeling of the honour 
and reputation of that calling), have little regarded the service, neither could 
they, being ignorant in the true points thereof.® 


But, during the Elizabethan era, nothing really effective was ever 
done to cure the ills resulting from poor appointments. The great 
breach between the ideal and the real was never closed. 


Il 


One may well wonder what type of common soldier filled up the 
ranks commanded by such captains. If possible, the privates were 
worse than their company officers, although for different reasons. 
William Garrard, who was a soldier of experience and, therefore, an 
admirer of men-at-arms, noted that the common people of England 
“contemne soldiership, and . . . despise the profession of Armes, as a 
vile, and damnable occupation.” ®* As might be expected from a man 
of his position, he placed part of the blame on the “servile and un- 
noble heartes” of “the vulgare multitude.” Nevertheless, he admitted 
that the opprobrium cast upon the names of soldiers was deserved by 
their immorality. 
the common sort of our Countrie men that go to warre [he wrote], of pur- 
pose more to spoyle, then to serve: and as under colour of pursuite of Armes, 
they put themselves to the libertie and use of swearing, dronkenes, shameless 
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fornication, dicing, and Theevery, in slowe warres, & under loase govern. 
ment in the tumultuous state of a forrein nation, where they thinke it foolishe 
scrupulositie, to use either tendernes of conscience, or yet any honest maners: 
So doe they returne into their Countrie, so much corrupted with all maner 
of evils, that they seeme rather to come from hel, then from the exercise of 
warlike armes, or from the regiment of militarie discipline: & therefore so 
venemous a broode to their native countrey . . . that they are rather to bee 
vometed out of the bulk of the commonwealth, then to be nourished in the 
same.®? 


Those are exceedingly harsh words, made the more forceful because of 
the profession of the man who uttered them. But they are not ex- 
ceptional. Barnabe Riche, also an old soldier, quoted Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, who had said 


That if you would cal a tyrant, a blasphemer, a murtherer, a robber, a spoyler, 
a deflowrer, an oppressour, with many other such like: if you would . . . include 
all these in one short name, you may call him by the name of souldiour.®* 


This is a statement one might expect from the great humanist, Erasmus, 
not from an army captain. 

However well deserved, such epithets are merely indicative of cor- 
ruption in high places. As with generals and captains, the cause 
for the evil lay definitely with her majesty’s military organization— 
and, therefore, ultimately with Elizabeth herself. In the first place, 
troops were generally levied by captains with the aid of justices of 
the peace and petty constables. The latter officials would assemble the 
men; the former would make their choice. Those conversant with II 
Henry IV already know what bad choice might be made by some of- 
ficers. But justices of the peace and their helpers could be equally cor- 
rupt. There is a passage in A right excelent and pleasaunt dialogue be- 
twene Mercury and an English souldier, by Barnabe Riche, which de- 
describes vividly the poor selection which might be offered even the 
most careful captains. 


The pety Constable when he perceyveth that wars are in hand, foreseeing the 
toyles, the infinite perilles, and troublesome travayles that is incident to Sould- 
yers, is loth that any honest man, through his procurement, shuld hazard him- 
selfe amongst so many daungers, wherfore if within his office, there hap to- 
remayne any idle felow, some dronkerd, or sediciouse quariler, a privye picker, 
or such a one as hath some skill in stealing a goose, these shall bee presented 
to the servyce of the Prince; and what servyce is too bee loked for amongst 
such fellowes, I thinke may easily be deemed.° 





97. Garrard, op. cit., p. 43. 
98. Barnabe Riche, Allarme to England, sigs. Ai recto-Ai verso. 


99. Barnabe Riche, A right excelent and pleasaunt dialogue, betwene Mercury and an English 
souldier (1574). 
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One may find something of the same statement, with equally cynical 
phrasing, in The theorike and practike of moderne warres and The 
practice, proceedings, and lawes of armes.'°° Sutcliffe adds, however, 


that 


when I consider how in forrein nations men are sent to the slaughter, few in 
number, unprovided, unfurnished, unpaid, and pilled of their governours, 
contrary to all order of service: I must needes say, these men are the fittest 
to be sent.?°? 










The justices of the peace were aided in their practice of supplying 
poor material for the army by the good yeomen of the country and 
citizens of the town, who, like many of their brethren of a later year, 
were not always eager to serve their country. Garrard describes the 
shifts used by them to escape impressment: 
the rural man, by bribes, by a liverie Coat, by franke laboured friendship, by 
counterfait sicknesse [sic], or by starting from his house under colour of farre 
business, doth shifte himselfe from the ordinances of the prince . . . the citizen 
or townesman [does] inlike wise put forth his apprentice, his servaunt, or 
poore hireling, to supply his place, and to withdraweth his owne person from 
the royall ordinances.1° 












Actually, this sort of action was to be expected from both justice and 
citizen, for the queen herself, early in her reign, gave signal evidence 
of what sort of men she thought fit to be her soldiers. Writing to 
Sir Arthur Champernowne, Vice-Admiral of Devon, in 1563, she re- 
quested him to “deliver up to the bearer certain persons arrested on 
suspicion of offences at sea, in order to be employed in the Queen’s 
service,” and the same year she requested the “Names of as many 
prisoners as be in Newgate fit to be pardoned, and that be able to 
serve.” 1° These statements may recall to the reader Falstaff’s asser- 
tion that he had most of his men out of prison.’ 

Not all soldiers were of this ilk, however. Sir John Smythe, who 
condemned much of what he found in the army at home and overseas, 
was moved to write to Burghley in 1590 that many of the men— 
indeed, “the whole Essex regiment” in 1588—were honest and exem- 
plary soldiers. There have been, he deplored, 


















thousands of the brave English people . . . consumed by sea and land within 
these few years, who have not been rogues, cutpurses, horsestealers, committers 
of burglary, nor other sorts of thieves (as some of our captains and men of war, 
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to excuse themselves, do report). But, in troth, they were young gentlemen, 
yeomen, and yeomen’s sons and artificers of the most brave sort; such as 
did disdain to pilfer and steal.1 


This change in the 1590’s—if indeed it was a change, for Smythe and 
the anonymous authors of military newsbooks are alone in express- 
ing this sentiment—may have been brought about by the astute Burgh- 
ley. In the “Orders for the Musters” of March 1589-1590, signed by 
Burghley, one may find the deputy lieutenants of the shires being 
ordered to see that the captains select “able and meet men to serve 
under them as soldiers.” 1°° 

However, when honest men were enrolled in the bands, they were 
often turned into dishonest men by the life they were forced to lead. 
Even if they were lucky enough to be placed in an outfit commanded 
by a competent captain, they were often forced to go without pay, 
adequate clothing, or shelter; and when enrolled under a corrupt of- 
ficer, their life was most horrible. Thomas Digges, writing to Walsing- 
ham from the Low Countries in the spring of 1585, pointed out that 


Of the bands that came over in August and September, more than half are 
wasted, dead and gone, and many of the rest sick and feeble, fitter to be at 
home in hospitals than to take pay as soldiers.1°% 


The Earl of Leicester, who, as we have noted, was generally considered 
to be an incompetent commander, wrote to Walsingham about the 
same time, requesting “leave to speake for the pore soldyeres.”’ 


Yf they be not better mainteyned [he said] ... ther wyll nether be good service 
donn ... Ther was no soldyer yet able to buy himselfe a pair of hose, and 
yt ys to great shame to'se how they goe, and hit kills ther hartes to shew 
themselves among men.?° 


Two months later, he added that his men were “ragged and torne, 
and like rogues.” 1°® By mid-summer he was forced to admit that five 
hundred of his troops had run away in two days and that “Our old 
ragged roggues here hath soe discouraged our new men as, I protest 
to you, theie looke like dead men.” !!° 





105. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salisbury, IV, pp. 4-5. Smythe makes a 
similar statement in his Certain discourses, sigs. * * * 4 verso - A recto, adding, however, 
that rogues “were levied in the Citie of London by commission, and ... in one yeare... 
in other shires.” 
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To the misery caused by being improperly clothed was that of be- 



















1en, 
as ing supplied with inadequate food. Many were wounded or fell sick 
in the Low Countries, and as Leicester’s master of artillery remarked, 
nd “It is impossible for sickness or a hurt of danger to be healed with 
-- no diet but hard cheese.” Perhaps the cheese, had it been good, would 
h- have been acceptable; but for every pound of sweet cheese, the soldiers 
ie were provided with six pounds that were “fusty and unwholesome.” *"" 
ng Their quarters, too, were not conducive to high morale or sparkling 
vitality. While many of their officers lived in private homes, soldiers— 
™ “two or three hundred of them together”—were quartered “in some 
one Church, and so in divers Churches, upon the bare pavements.” *”” 
“4 Eventually, desperately sick for want of proper food, clothing, and lodg- 
d. ing, they were no longer of use to Leicester, who shipped them back 
d to England, “of which foresaid great numbers of miserable and pitiful 
y; ghosts, or rather shadowes of men, the Essex and Kentish carts and 
- carters (that carried them) can testify.” ** 
> The same situation was repeated in Ireland later on. One letter, 
t out of the many that were written in an attempt to change things 
: for the better, succinctly sums up the Irish case. William Jones, Com- 
, missary in Munster, wrote to Cecil as follows: 






Iam sure... the most of them [soldiers] are as poor in apparel as the common 
beggar in England, and now grown to that mutiny for want thereof, that I had 
much ado to free myself from them without outrage. 






They have not yet received their winter suits, nor many of them their sum- 
mer, .. . And the most of the packs [of clothes] was so rotten, that of 67 
suits, which was proportioned for a company of 100, some found 20, some 
more, few less, that were not serviceable. .. . 







The victuals heretofore were very bad, and great want of them.1!4 


IV 


Where, ultimately, can the blame be placed for the corruption, the 
incompetence, the misery of the Elizabethan soldiers? Not alone upon 
the queen and council, the petty constables and justices of the peace, 
the lord-lieutenants of the shires, the generals, captains, or soldiers 
themselves. They were all at fault, to be sure; but they were also victims 
of a military system which, under the stress of change, was on the 
brink of chaos. Under the influence of the classics, the art of war for 
Englishmen tended to be the classical art of war. But soldiers of 
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antiquity knew nothing of modern arms—of cannon, of arquebus, of 
musket, etc., weapons which the English were slowly adopting in place 
of the long bow and the pike. Some experienced soldiers, therefore, 
who had found the newer weapons superior to the old, were inclined 
to scoff at all forms of classical military tactics. In their place, how- 
ever, they put nothing really concrete. At the other extreme were 
men who stubbornly refused to see the change being wrought by 
powder and shot, and although they eventually made themselves ridic- 
ulous, their words helped undermine military confidence. In the mid- 
dle were the vast numbers of soldiers who simply did not know what 
to think but who were probably affected by the rumblings they heard. 
Hand in glove with this controversy went the one, mentioned earlier, 
of the book-soldier versus the battle-scarred veteran. As a result, mili- 
tary discipline disintegrated and morale fell dangerously low. No 
great military genius—such as Sutcliffe hoped Essex would be—was 
able to rise to power to straighten out the tangle and present England 
with a modern art of war. Nor did he appear until Cromwell. It is 
Sutcliffe who most cogently sums up the situation; his words may well 
form a conclusion to this study: 


Through disorder of some, & ignorance in others, to speake nothing of pinch- 
ing & false reckonings, hitherto her Majestie hath not bene resolved to bring 
into the field a sufficient armie: and those small forces . . . that have bene 
employed in divers services, have wanted much of their necessary provisions . . . 
but the reason why a sufficient army is hardly mainteined, is because there 
wanteth good directions, and orders, and punishment of bad dealing. Some 
impute the fault to griedy mens insatiable covetousnes . . . others thinke 
it impossible for this Realme to beare the infinite charge of an army... . 


[But] the cause of these calamities and disorders is want of militarie know- 
ledge.125 





115. Sutcliffe, op. cit., sigs. B2 verso - B3 recto. 
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Six Boys AGAINST THE COLORADO 


BOUT FORTY-TWO miles downstream from Grand Junction, Colo- 
A rado, the Colorado River winds through the gorge of little known 
Westwater Canyon. There the river, hidden from the intrusion of 
man, redeems its fury against precipitous rock and stops to rest in 
placid waters before continuing on its tortuous way to the Gulf. 

On the morning of March 18, 1950, six University of Utah stu- 
dents, five of whom were Navy midshipmen, launched their sixteen- 
foot neoprene landing craft from below the “Junction” bridge and 
started on their journey to Moab, Utah, a hundred miles downstream. 
The party included Paul F. Geerlings, Bruce Martin, and Erle Bond, 
Salt Lake City; Richard Cutler, Portland, Maine; Ed Kearfott, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; and Richard Sklar, Brooklyn, New York. Aside 
from Geerlings, who originated and planned the trip, the river experi- 
ence was new for all of us, and we were at first unfamiliar with the 
boat and the peculiarities of the current. However, two full days of 
river navigation in reasonably smooth water taught us how to handle 
the boat and qualified us for the larger tasks ahead. We were soon 
a well co-ordinated team, confident of our ability to tackle the worst. 

The sun was already up when we crawled out of our sleeping bags 
on the morning of the third day, so we prepared breakfast immediately 
and packed away our personal belongings. Today we were to shoot 
the rapids of Westwater Canyon, and the conspicuous silence which 
hung over our camp bespoke the tense excitement with which we an- 
ticipated the passage. We might have felt some anxiety had we known 
at the time that the last recorded successful run of the nefarious whirl- 
pool rapids above the Cisco pumphouse was made in 1916 by the cele- 
brated river man, Bert Loper.’ 

However, our preparations were sound. We took considerable pains 
in securing our food and gear tightly in the after end of the boat and 
lashing it all down under the protective covering of a tarpaulin. We 
were warmly clothed and our life jackets fastened against the eventu- 





1. According to information available, there have been two known successful trips through 
Westwater Canyon previous to our own. One was made by Bert Loper in 1916. (See Pearl 
B. Baker, “Man Against the River,” Utah Humanities Review, I [April 1947], 113-121.) The 
other antedates this by a few years, accomplished by a boy from Indianapolis who ran the 
rapids on a wooden raft. According to the story he closed his eyes as he approached the 
whirlpool cataracts and prayed for deliverance. His was the last instance that this particular 
device worked. 
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ality of a ducking in the cold Colorado. At 11:00 a.m. we broke camp 
and eased into the main current. The walls of Westwater became 
visible, the challenge of Cisco Bend was in the offing; but at this point 
neither seemed formidable enough to shake our confidence in six good 
men and a damn good boat. 

The first rapids we encountered were actually disappointing. We 
handled them easily. They ran intermittently about every hundred 
yards, becoming progressively more violent. When the water subsided 
into a temporary calm, we noticed a cavern in the canyon wall part 
way up the left-hand bank. Beaching our craft we jumped ashore 
and climbed the cliff talus to where the cavity penetrated the rock. 
We found the interior to be an abandoned prospector’s den which 
contained two beds, a table, an iron stove, a whiskey jug, and numerous 
other items. On the table was a letter dated February 3, 1903, signed 
“Chas. Haskins,” written to his associate, Luke Hummel, mentioning 
a mining claim which had been filed in Salt Lake City. The cave had 
evidently been deserted for the better part of half a century, but an 
open box of cornmeal on the table was still usable. We pocketed the 
letter and, taking the jug with us as a souvenir, returned to the river. 

Soon after we left the cave the canyon narrowed and we encoun- 
tered a series of swift rapids and sizable falls. We succeeded in taking 
a few pictures until we were unexpectedly swamped by a wave that 
broke over our heads, causing us to stop momentarily to bail out. 
What had up to now been pleasure cruising suddenly developed into 
serious business. The rapids became more intense and swirled danger- 
ously around partially submerged rocks. It was all we could do to 
keep our bow headed into the wave action to avoid capsizing. 

Suddenly the black canyon walls rose in front of us and we were 
upon the whirlpool rapids of Cisco Bend, where the river abruptly 
angles to the left. Immediately ahead, a large boulder divided the river 
into two ten-foot channels. The left branch was so gutted with rocks 
that we swerved sharply to the right, when the rapids, breaking over 
the obstruction with tremendous force, smashed our boat against the 
vertical band and plowed the port side under, so that we literally 
stood on edge. Instinctively we clutched at secure objects to keep our- 
selves from being washed overboard, but the boat luckily righted and 
was swept toward a backwater at the bend. We quickly manned the 
paddles and made for the opposite bank, where two of us jumped out 
and, wedging ourselves in a fissure of the rock, held the bowline fast 
while the others bailed water. 





2. The letter has been deposited with the Utah Humanities Research Foundation. 
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In a few moments we headed back into the waves and found our- 
selve on the crests of breakers fifteen feet high. We could do nothing 
but point our bow into the oncoming deluge and hope that it would 
sweep us around the rocks. 

Presently the black metamorphised rock changed into sandstone, 
the canyon walls fell away into sloping bushland, and the unpredict- 
able river turned calm and clear as a mountain lake. We camped on 
the bank by twilight, tired, soaked from head to foot, but triumphant. 

Late the following morning we pushed away from Westwater Can- 
yon in good spirits, ready to meet the challenge of a new day. In 
contrast to the confining walls through which we had come the day 
before, we were now passing through a flood plain of scattered ranches, 
surmounted by the LaSalle Mountains in the distance. In the slow 
quiescent current and under the acrid meridian sun we were dis- 
inclined to maintain steady paddling. We assumed comfortable posi- 
tions and lazily dabbled our paddles in the water. 

That afternoon we encountered a headwind strong enough to bring 
us to a virtual standstill despite the maximum effort of all hands. We 
made an attempt to tow our craft from shore but were hindered by 
the deep mud and jutting brushline. Having traveled no considerable 
distance during the day, we decided to stop before dusk and continue 
on our way after dinner when the wind might subside for the night. 
We resolved upon this course of action despite the hazards of unfore- 
seen rapids, rock obstructions and night blindness. We planned alter- 
nate watches of three hours each, half of us to sleep under the tar- 
paulin amidships while the other three guided the boat down the dark 
river. 

Soon after nightfall we entered Colorado Canyon. The two men in 
the bow used flashlights to determine our range from shore and rock 
obstructions as they appeared ahead. The stars were obscured by the 
overcast sky; and the river, deprived of moonlight, was pitch black, 
offering no reflection whatsoever. All was quiet. 

“Look out! Rock dead ahead!” cried Kearfott. 

“Tiller right, hard port,” responded Cutler from the starboard bow. 
The huge rock slipped passed in the darkness with its sucking back- 
waters fading like whispers into the night. All was quiet again. 

We strained our eyes against the darkness while the river cut its 
twisting way between the shadowy cliffs of Fisher Towers. Occasion- 
ally a beaver would break the surface and splash a few feet from our 
boat. When we heard the distant murmur of rapids ahead we girded 
to the task of riding waves and dodgings rocks. By now we could al- 
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most feel the presence of impending danger despite our limited vision, 
However, on many occasions the warnings came too late and we had 
to struggle to free ourselves from the rocks which held us fast. 

In the middle of the night we beached to build a bonfire and boil 
some coffee to thaw us out, for it was particularly cold on the river. 
Since we had no indication of our progress thus far, we decided to 
keep going despite the threatening rain from the overcast sky. We 
continued our run through the succession of rapids and by morning 
were a scant fifteen miles from Moab. We reached the Moab bridge, 
our final destination, at 10:30 a.m. on March 22, where a welcoming 
party greeted us. 

We look back at those tense moments in Westwater Canyon with 
considerable respect for the river, absolute ruler of an inner kingdom 
as magnificent as it is impenetrable. We cannot soon forget the power 
of the Colorado and our own helplessness. Violent water and tranquil 
sky reflected the extremes of our experience. 

The lure of the Colorado remains strong. The river has meant death 
many times in the past, and the early river rat had to be a man reckless 
and stout-hearted. But modern techniques have somewhat balanced 
the scales between irrational men and impersonal nature. Sturdy, resil- 
ient rubber boats, life jackets and accurate topographical maps have 
opened the Colorado and its tributaries to a fledgling breed of scientific 
river runners who would explore the chasms of no return and come 
out well enough, with life, limb, valuable information, and reels of 
priceless film. The suicidal challenge of the wooden cataract boats is 


gone, but the reward is greater. Paul F. Geerlings 


University of Utah Richard L. Sklar 
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Conducted by 
JAMES SANDOE 


The Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
Association at Ashland is preparing 
for its tenth season productions of 
Antony and Cleopatra, The Comedy 
of Errors, As You Like It and the first 
part of King Henry IV, the latter suc- 
ceeding last summer’s production of 
Richard II and the previous summer’s 
performances of King John in the Fes- 
tival’s chronological progress through 
Shakespeare’s chronicle-plays. 

Performances of the four, alternat- 
ing through the days of the week, will 
be played from August 4 through Au- 
gust 24, Sundays excepted. The Festi- 
val’s stage, modeled on that of the 
Fortune, and handsomely set in the 
graces of Ashland’s Lithia Park, is one 
of very few stages in the country on 
which audiences may see Shakespeare’s 
plays in an approximation of their 
original setting. Some account of the 
Festival’s history may be found in the 
first issue of the Shakespeare Quar- 
terly, January 1950, and information 
regarding the sequence of performance 
is obtainable from the Festival. 


% % % 


The newest of our regional presses 
is the one Alan Swallow, already a 
publisher of considerable account, is 
developing at the University of Den- 
ver. Its small but substantial list in- 
cludes the freshest collection of mod- 
ern plays that has been available in a 
decade (Eric Bentley’s From the Mod- 
ern Repertoire), a life of Heine by 
Francois Fejto, Albert Williams’ Lis- 
tening, a collection of essays from 
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his radio column in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, and a reprint 
of Frank Waters’ biography of Win- 
field Scott Stratton, Midas of the 
Rockies among others. 

The press hopes to publish in May 
the first in a series of Studies in the 
Humanities, Writers of Our Years. 
This is, substantially, the first series 
of Lectures in Literature presented a 
year ago by the English Department 
and the Community Institute of the 
University of Denver. 

The lectures, each dealing with a 
considerable literary figure, include 
new estimates of Eugene O’Neill (A. 
M. I. Fiskin), Hart Crane (Alan Swal- 
low), Garcia Lorca (Federico de 
Onis), John Dos Passos (Vincent Mc- 
Hugh), Marcel Proust (Barriss Mills) 
and T. S. Eliot (Dudley Wynn). 

Meanwhile the second series of Lec- 
tures in Literature was presented at 
the university between February 6 and 
March 13 of this year. Subjects ranged 
from Dante to Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes. The lecturers in this year’s 
series were Harold M. Priest, Barriss 
Mills, A. M. I. Fiskin, Siegwalt O. 
Palleske, Neal Cross and Albert N. 
Williams. 


% * * 


The University of Colorado’s seven- 
teenth Writers’ Conference, whose 
brochure announces it as “the most 
elaborate and comprehensive of | its 
kind,” is scheduled for sessions be- 
tween July 24 and August 11. Wil- 
liam E. Wilson, whose latest novel, 
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Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek, is win- 
ning warm opinions, is director of 
the conference. 

His staff this year includes Walter 
Havighurst (short story), Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark (novel), Edward H. 
Schmidt and Frank Brookhouser (non- 
fiction), Rolfe Humphries (poetry), 
Mabel Seeley (mystery), Jeannette Co- 
vert Nolan (juveniles), and C. E. 
Scoggins (consultant on serial-novels). 
More detailed information about the 
Conference and its separate sessions 
is embodied in the pleasant brochure 
issued early this spring. Copies are ob- 
tainable from the Director’s office. 


% * % 


Offering no conflict with the Colo- 
rado meetings is the earlier Writers’ 
Conference at the University of Utah, 
its third such annual affair, scheduled 
for June 19-30. It also announces 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark as one of 
the visiting staff, along with five other 
well-known writers and critics: Al- 
len Tate, Irwin Shaw, Louise Bogan, 
Marjorie Flack, and Harry Shaw. 
Brewster Ghiselin, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University and a poet in 
his own right, is directing the confer- 
ence. Seven evening lectures and three 
round-table discussions augment regu- 
lar workshop meetings in the novel, 
short story, drama, poetry, writing for 
children, and non-fiction, including 
the critical essay and book review, the 
magazine article, and the newspaper 
feature article. Conducted informally, 
in the atmosphere of the studio, the 
conference offers intensive study in 
close association with men and women 
of wide experience and high accom- 
plishment in various fields of writing, 
illustrating, and publishing. Director 
Ghiselin emphasizes the aim of the 
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conference to make itself valuable to 
teachers and readers as well as writ- 
ers. For information, inquiries should 
be addressed to the Director, Writers’ 
Conference, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 1. 


* * * 


Henry J. Pettit, Professor of English 
at the University of Colorado, has 
searched the first volumes of the New 
Collier’s Encyclopedia for its Rocky 
Mountain contributors and amiably 
supplies a copy for us: 


Arizona: Mulford Wimor, Director 
of the Arizona State Library (Ari- 
zona). 


Cotorapo: Gerhard Loose, Assoc. 
Prof. of German, Univ. of Colorado 
(German Literature); Alden F. Me- 
grew, Prof. of Fine Arts, Univ. of 
Colo. (Art); Bertram Morris, Assoc. 
Prof. of Philosophy, Univ. of Colo- 
rado (Aesthetics); Henry Pettit, Prof. 
of English, Univ. of Colorado (Eng- 
lish Literature); Walter Waring, In- 
structor in English, Univ. of Colorado 
(Samuel Rogers); Francis Wolle, Prof. 
of English, Univ. of Colorado (Fitz- 
James O’Brien); Robert Gale Wool- 
bert, Prof. of History, Univ. of Denver 
(African History); Solomon S. Simon- 
son, Assoc. Prof. of Speech, Univ. of 
Denver (Transmission of Informa- 
tion); Edmund Whittaker, Prof. of 
Economics, Colorado A. and M. Col- 
lege (Economics). 


IpaAHo: Godfrey Carter Jeffers, In- 


structor in History, Univ. of Idaho 
(Idaho). 


Montana: Ellen Togrimson, Mon- 
tana State University Library (Mon- 
tana). 
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Nevapa: Austin E. Hutcheson, As- 
soc. Prof. of History, Univ. of Ne- 
yada (History); E. Charles D. Mar- 
riage, State Librarian of Nevada 
(Nevada). 


New Mexico: George Arms, Prof. 
of English, Univ. of New Mexico 
(William Dean Howells); Arie Pol- 
dervaart, Assoc. Prof. of Law, Univ. of 
New Mexico (New Mexico); Leslie 
Spier, Prof. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
New Mexico (Ethnology). 


UraH: John T. Wahlquist, Dean of 
the College of Education, Univ. of 
Utah (Education); Wilton Ivie, former 
Curator of Spiders, Univ. of Utah 
(Spiders); Leland Cummings, Clerk, 
Supreme Court of Utah, and Libra- 
rian, Utah State Library (Utah). 


Wrominc: Velma Linford, Teacher 
of Drama, Laramie Public Schools 
(Wyoming). 

The account of the state of Colo- 
rado was written by George L. Ander- 
son, Assoc. Prof. of History, Univ. of 
Kansas. 


% % % 


It was the obliging L. H. Kirkpatrick, 
Librarian of the University of Utah, 
who suggested that it might be inter- 
esting to examine the reading habits 
of the skyline states. Accordingly I 
sprayed a fairly dispersed and ruth- 
less lot of questions at the public li- 
brarians of Denver, Albuquerque, Salt 
Lake City, and Laramie. 

The responses indicated a slightly 
differing accent in reading of current 
best sellers, those two rather diverse 
specimens, The Big Fisherman and 
The Naked and the Dead, seeming 
most ubiquitous, together, among 
“non-fiction” works, with Harry Over- 
street’s The Mature Mind, Leibman’s 
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Peace of Mind, and Thomas Merton’s 
devout Seven Storey Mountain. 

But whereas Denver reads Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, Salt Lake City’s citizens 
are requiring John T. Flynn’s The 
Roosevelt Myth of their public li- 
brary. All of which is symptomatic 
if not likely to level anyone with as- 
tonishment. 

An inquiry about the reading of 
“classics” brought mixed answers. 
Maurene Chenoweth of the Carnegie 
Public Library, Laramie, doubts “if 
many of them move purely for recrea- 
tional reading, although some of the 
people who take them out look rather 
old for high school or university.” 

Mrs. Elsa Smith Thompson, Libra- 
rian of the Albuquerque Public Li- 
brary, while observing that Scott is not 
read except on school assignment, adds 
with some relish that “With Dickens 
it is another story. Dickens has al- 
ways been one of our most popular 
authors; his works show steady cir- 
culation. The copies of the new (In- 
ner Sanctum) edition of ‘Pickwick’ are 
never on our shelves.” From the Den- 
ver Public Library John T. Eastlick 
marks these among writers whose 
books “have a steady average circula- 
tion”: Dickens, Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte, Thackeray, Meredith, Hardy, 
Conrad, Hugo, Dumas, Undset, Tol- 
stoi, Mann, Hawthorne, Cather, Gals- 
worthy, James and Scott. 

How circulation of best-sellers com- 
pares with circulation of classics I was 
not astute enough to inquire. But per- 
haps it was fear of the truth which 
made me forbear asking how great a 
proportion of the reading of “classics” 
was being done by readers who didn’t 
have to write term papers on Great 


Books. 
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Mrs. Thompson offered a sort of 
consolation in her conclusion: “I do 
not believe that our readers neglect 
the old for the new nor the worth- 
while informational for light fiction.” 
Her notes on books in constant use 
mentioned the “inspirational, arts and 
crafts, self-improvement, building, and 
‘How-to-do’”’ sorts. 

Being persuaded that it would be 
on the whole healthier for the mind 
to take lessons from Machiavelli than 
Dale Carnegie and from Socrates than 
from either I marked once again the 
inadequacy of my informal question- 
naire. 

“Light fiction” too is an ambiguous 
term which could presumably be as 
easily applied to “Fanny Hill” and 
Emily Eden as to Berta Ruck and 
Erle Stanley Gardner. And of course 
the “light fiction” of one age becomes 
the “classic” of the next, so that Dick- 
ens and Trollope move from Mudie’s 
to Harvard gaining the stature they 
always had by the curious measure 
of time. Instead of being lectured at 
they are lectured upon, a proceeding 
which in a good many readers’ eyes 
is equivalent to embalming. 


% *% * 


These already random notes might 
as well confess complete disorder or 
“free fantasia” because the librarians’ 
lists of best-sellers in vigorous demand 
pose all sorts of questions. For in- 
stance, wouldn’t those readers who 
are clamouring for Graham Greene’s 
The Heart of the Matter be vastly 
more content with most of his other 
novels including the two that tower 
above the rest: the excitements and 
exultation of The Labyrinthine Ways 
(also called The Power and the 
Glory), which is a rare specimen of 
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tragedy in twentieth century writing, 
or with the corrosive furies of Brighton 
Rock, which takes its name from a 
particularly sweet candy and its con- 
viction from the sickness of a cen- 
tury? 

Particularly sweet candy suggests at 
the same time Master John Steinbeck, 
who appears to be marching steadily 
backward into infancy, selling marvel- 
ously all along the way. Denver, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eastlick, required The 
Wayward Bus in particularly large 
quantity. What would have had to 
happen if they’d required, instead, his 
almost forgotten and considerably bet- 
ter In Dubious Battle? 


% *% % 


All of the public libraries observe 
an interest in science-fiction but add 
that it is a modest and proportionate 
one still. It is of all escapes the one 
which appears to plunge most directly 
into the abyss, for the bulk of it feeds 
on post-atomic terrors. 

The advocates of science-fiction an- 
ticipate that it will assume the place 
of the mystery story in popular fancy 
and most of the weekly book reviews 
are giving it fairly steady attention. 
Thus far though, although book pub- 
lication in the genre has increased 
enormously, most of it has all too 
obviously been seized from pulp pages 
and thrust into a dust jacket. 

There are a score or more of small 
publishers specializing in fantasy and 
science-fiction. Among them the one 
with the longest and most venture- 
some history is August Derleth’s Ark- 
ham House at Sauk City, Wisconsin. 

Arkham House was founded on the 
scattered works of H. P. Lovecraft and 
its concern since has been rather with 
fantasy in that sense than with the 
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futuristic dartings of science-fiction 
proper. The best of the younger pub- 
lishers in the field, Shasta Publishers, 
Chicago, began very usefully with 
“The Checklist of Fantastic Litera- 
ture”? (1948), a comprehensive list 
edited by Everett F. Bleiler. It is a ref- 
erence work that, while unselective, 
should be accessible to librarians as 
well as collectors. 

Among general publishers several 
have begun regular publication of sci- 
ence-fiction. Doubleday’s list is prob- 
ably the most dependable and Freder- 
ick Fell’s the most extensive. It is 
also, unfortunately, indigestible for the 
most part except to what my friends 
call aficionados, meaning morbid ad- 
dicts. 

Because in this spate of publication 
the curious reader may find it rather 
difficult to make a start, it may be use- 
ful to mention that among the many 
anthologies of shorter tales of “science 
fiction” the best by a wide margin is 
still Adventures in Time and Space 
(Random House, 1946), edited by 
Raymond J. Healy and J. Francis Mc- 
Comas. 

% * * 

We have received from the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Boston College, 
the first issue of the ninth volume 
(Fall, 1949) of their publication The 
Humanities. Like most other voices 
raised in this quarter, it speaks of 
the neglect of the humanities and 
fixes its objective as Christian (spe- 
cifically Roman Catholic) liberal edu- 
cation. 

Edward F. Callahan, its editor, 
marking against the contemporary in- 
clination to regard the humanities as 
“impractical,” speaks for their eminent 
practicality: 
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Whence then the power of the humani- 
ties? Because they humanize. Just as science 
reveals to us the physical constitution of our- 
selves and of the world about us, so the tra- 
ditional humanities reveal to us man. Anat- 
omy and biology have much to say about 
man’s body, but throw little light upon his 
behavior, nor explain why he creates a French 
Revolution or a Sino-Japanese War; why he 
is miserly or profligate, a Machiavelli or a 
Bismarck. Physical science does not deal with 
this kind of thing. The traditional humanities 
do. They are not a science of man but they 
are a record and account of man. This is 
their justification. This is why they are so 
practical even in the present day. 

This issue contains no note of the 
frequency of publication nor of its sub- 
scription cost, but those interested can 
no doubt obtain particulars from the 
editor, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 


Massachusetts. 


e+ 6 


Although a good deal of attention 
has been given in recent years to the 
use of “audio-visual aids,” there is still 
relatively little attention, academical- 
ly at least, to the film as a form of 
art. A good many universities have in- 
stituted foreign film series, but as often 
on linguistic as esthetic grounds. One 
is far likelier to meet the film in a 
sociology classroom as a means of mass 
communication than in a course in 
philosophy or literature as a means of 
expressing an idea. 

Our students have been seeing films 
from their infancy, but they develop 
astonishingly little perception and even 
less articulateness in expressing what- 
ever it is they do see. Olivier’s Henry 
V is marched into the classroom, but 
rather as play than film, while his 
Hamlet took a good many undeserved 
drubbings because his critics failed to 
observe Sir Laurence’s own modest 
and clearly specified limitations of pur- 
pose. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM. By Ardyth Kennelly. (375 pages, $3.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1949.) 


A PANnet REVIEW 


Editors’ Note: Judgment of Mormon fiction is often sociological as well as 
literary—a reflection of the inevitable sociological content of the fiction itself, 
By way of recognizing this dual interest and attempting to evaluate the elements 
of the novel on their own grounds, we have solicited two reviews of Miss Ken- 
nelly’s book, one by a professor of sociology and family life who has some per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mormon backgrounds, the other by a professor of 
English who disclaims any knowledge of things Mormon. An innovation with 
this issue of the Review, the “panel” device will be employed in the future 
with other books which lend themselves to it. 


I 


Here is a description of Mormon life in and about Salt Lake City during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. Polygamy is the central theme, with 
special emphasis given to the jealousies and hardships experienced by Linnea, 
a second wife. Caught in a maze of cultural contradictions, this courageous 
character is seen battling her way through the trials of poverty and neglect. 
She is hurt mostly by the neglect, by the fact that her husband’s first wife 
is receiving certain considerations which are denied to her. 

The religious motive for practicing polygamy, strong among the Latter-day 
Saints of that period, is correctly recognized. Polygamy is seen as an un- 
glamorous affair—for the women, at least—endured mainly for the sake of 
the “gospel,” as an acceptance of a “principle” which they believed to have 
been divinely revealed. But, as told in the book, this faith was not sufficient 
to stop a first wife from becoming bitter when her husband wanted to marry 
a younger woman, or to stop a second wife from growing intensely jealous 
over the higher status and greater attention given the first, or to prevent rivalry 
and strained relationships from continuing to exist in these polygamous homes. 
Some of this is quite understandable, for most of those who entered plural 
marriage had come from monogamous backgrounds, with romance and jealousy 
as parts of the picture; polygamy had not had time to fully establish itself 
within the cultural pattern. In addition, polygamy was at that time being 
outlawed by the government, which meant that only the first wife could be 
lived with openly—a situation which forced second and subsequent wives into 
hiding, further lowering their status and making them feel the more neglected. 
Human nature being what it is, and under the conditions described especially, 
there would inevitably be some rivalry and jealousy among the wives. It is 
the reviewer’s opinion, however, that the book over-stresses this aspect of the 
phenomenon, leaving the false impression that all plural marriages were like 
that. According to diaries and other first-hand accounts, many of these early 
polygamous marriages were quite harmonious. 
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The book is full of insights into human nature and into the customs and 
culture of the day. It is warm with feeling and understanding. Though there 
are parts which might be interpreted by some as slightly disrespectful of church 
practices, it is essentially not that; though not pro-Mormon, neither is it anti- 
Mormon. Subjects such as childbirth and death are treated realistically, and 
inoffensively. Sex is treated indirectly and modestly; it is not a major theme. 

Students of the family will be interested in a number of the features of this 
work: matricentric patterns of family relationships made necessary by the long 
and frequent absences of fathers from the homes; a mother’s love, understand- 
ing, and patience sufficient to rear a family of five almost alone; the neighbor- 
liness of a pioneer period, expressed in patterns of visiting and mutual aid. 

It is always hazardous for a scientist to appraise a work of this kind, for 
the reason that one never quite knows how much of it is fact and how much 
creative art. Fiction, objectively written, can bring understandings of social sit- 
uations difficult to obtain in other ways. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the 
author of Peaceable Kingdom has been reasonably objective, and, therefore, that 
many of the insights interesting to social scientists can be found in this, her 
first book. 

a H. T. Christensen 
Purdue University : ; 
Professor of Sociology and Family Life 


II 


From a literary point of view, this novel may be classified as a sentimental 
domestic comedy. In spite of its setting, there is little that is specifically 
Mormon in its fundamental conception. Even polygamy, the only peculiar 
fact in the lives of the people described, figures mainly as a fixed condition, 
producing jealousy as a continual, unresolvable irritant, but not otherwise af- 
fecting the normal business of daily living. The book is best understood as a 
cheerful and tearful tale of lower-middle-class family life, centering in the 
mother. 

The merits and defects of the book spring almost entirely from the char- 
acter of its heroine, Linnea Ecklund, a sort of homespun Hertha, a poor man’s 
life-goddess or earth-mother, and from the author’s uncritical identification 
with this central figure. Linnea is a lovable woman, and the general effect 
of impossible goodness is qualified by a certain feminine perversity, but the 
novel is completely committed to her point of view, her values, her interests, 
even her language, and we see far too much of her. 

The narrative method is very simple, a direct representation of a series of 
incidents, all reported in the same manner and with the same fullness, and 
almost entirely through dialogue. The style of the book, therefore, is dom- 
inated by the idiom of Linnea and her friends, a colloquial dialect on the 
order of: 


You would of thought she’d of took some pride in it, a nice little house like that. But no, 
siree, not her. She was so filthy dirty that you wouldn’t believe it even if I told you how dirty 
she was. 
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With some few slips, this language is credibly handled, but it is unindivid- 
ualized and monotonous, and it is incapable of expressing ideas or feelings of 
any subtlety or complexity. This basic style is stretched to some degree in 
narrative passages, but at its farthest reach it falls into preciousness, losing 
actuality without attaining depth or precision: “All she was, was big and 
bright, pearly, deaurate, irised, of lobelia, apricot, and pearl, transparently 
shining.” It is a bare and inelastic medium. 

The ideas of the book are of a similar order. In Linnea’s world, in no way 
transcended by the author, God is in his heaven—a wise and kindly but 
mysterious being, whose nature and ways are best left to thinkers. He is a 
Something or Somebody, “a thousand times smarter than you are,” and we 
can be sure that “He ain’t no pawnbroker; he ain’t no snoop from a collecting 
agency.” Under this vague deity, life is a mixture of joy and trouble. It offers 
family love and neighborliness, clean houses, good homely food, gallons of 
strong Swedish coffee; at the same time it brings sorrow and death, to be 
accepted as unintelligible but inescapable. Men and women are not made 
of cast iron, and sorrow bites deep for the moment, but the wounds of grief 
heal quickly in the healthy flesh. The chief goods are health, beauty, and 
intelligence—the latter interpreted as not being no rumdum or goof, too foolish 
to pound sand in a rathole—and the chief sins are to be “mean and onry.” 
These values are generous and kindly, and the book gives forthright recog- 
nition to some of the facts of life, chamberpots, the processes of birth, and the 
importance of money. But it is a fairy-tale world. 

The characters fall into three classes. Linnea’s husband, Olaf Ecklund, one 
of the good people, is typical of many others. He is pleasing in his kindness 
and common sense, but his role as the well-meaning but puzzle-headed husband, 
caught between his two wives, is almost entirely passive. In this very feminine 
book, none of the men is very impressive. Opposed to the good there is 
no single villain, though several minor ones appear. These are the mean and 
onry—the proud, the mercenary, and the rigidly righteous. Sigrid, Olaf’s first 
wife, seems to belong in some degree to this class; she is at any rate both 
pious and stingy. But she is unreal and vaguely drawn. More clearly evil are 
such stagey characters as the sinister family of Brother Bell, Mrs. Buller who 
chained her brother to a bed in hopes of getting his property and money, or 
on a smaller scale the haughty secretary who tried to prevent Linnea from 
seeing President Woodruff. In the third class are comic characters, such as 
the sanctimonious lady-chaser, Brother Bell, with his tight pants, dandyish 
mustache, and quotations from the Book of Ether. Apart from Linnea, the 
most successful characterizations are of secondary persons, like the gloomy 
Ingeborg Jensen and the flirtatious Mrs. Sterling, whom we are not expected 
either to love or to hate, and who are developed about as far as the simple 
psychology of the book permits. 

As a narrative, the novel is little more than an extended character sketch. 
A loose continuity is given by the ups and downs of Linnea’s relations to 
Olaf, but these relations undergo no fundamental change. They love each 
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other no more and no differently at the end than at the beginning, and the 
death of their youngest child, which in the last chapter brings them together 
after a long separation, does not resolve the difficulties of polygamy—Olaf’s 
absences and Linnea’s jealousy of Sigrid—which are the only ground of dis- 
agreement between them. Interspersed with the incidents devoted to Olaf 
and Linnea are other chapters, about half the whole, representing the char- 
acters and affairs of various friends and neighbors. These involve little ob- 
servations on human nature, sometimes quite shrewd and amusing, but they 
do not affect the main plot and they could be multiplied or omitted at will. 
The story is held together only by the omnipresent Linnea, shining through all 
the incidents, a pleasant but monotonous human being, whose potential inter- 
est is quickly exhausted. 
University of Oregon fides a tee “4 
THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: GREEK AND ROMAN INFLUENCES 
ON WESTERN LITERATURE. By Gilbert Highet. (xxxviii-793 pages, 
$6.00. New York and London: Oxford University, 1949.) 


The subtitle indicates the vast scope which this self-styled “outline” essays to 
synthesize, an undertaking which would dismay a lesser man than the trans- 
lator of Jaeger’s Paideia. As laudable as it is difficult, Highet writes with an 
attractive charm rarely found with such prodigious erudition, and contrives 
to give far more than even a generous concept of the subject demands. In 
truth we have here a fascinating history of literature and thought from Beowulf 
to T. S. Eliot. Yet this generosity is at the expense of what many critics will 
call a sound distribution of material. If eight pages are devoted to the “thinnest” 
classical influence of Beowulf, we may regret that Dante claims but eleven, of 
which a full seven are devoted to detailed arguments as to why he chose Vergil 
to be his guide. If such are the limitations of space, surely the inscriptions, mot- 
toes, seals, etc., could have been dispensed with in the mere two pages given 
to Revolutionary literature in ‘America, wherein Jefferson’s writings are dis- 
missed with a footnote (pp. 399-401). An excellent section on 19th century 
translations of Homer (itself only bordering on the history of literature) serves 
as a springboard for ten solid pages of polemic against Victorian Classical schol- 
arship and classical teaching as being responsible for today’s decline of classical 
study. Such self-castigation, even if in place in this book, is symptomatic of 
surrender to the universalists of contemporary education and society; it is un- 
fortunate that a classicist whose work may be read more widely than is usual 
should be responsible for condemning the minutiz of scholarship. There is 
a great deal more to the brick-making theory (p. 499) than Highet will admit 
(where would Athenian history be without Meritt’s minute studies of the 
Tribute Lists?) as is inadvertently shown by Highet himself, who could not 
have written of Pindar’s lyrics (pp. 223-224) without the dry scholastic studies 
to which he himself refers. Regretfully one feels that Highet would dilute 
Wissenschaft to please the superficial layman with “interpretation” in order to 
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win amens from “modern” educators. His clear implication that a small point 
of learning is not, and never will be, important to the whole view is more clair- 
voyant than scholarly. Not too long ago we smiled at the researches of astrono- 
mers! 

Highet’s facile mind and charming style are at best in exposition of literary 
trends and description of intellectual epochs: “The Battle of the Books” and 
the Introduction to “The Time of Revolution” are delightfully brilliant essays, 
Many individual authors are treated with sympathy and appreciation (Shakes- 
peare, Montaigne, especially), yet, as inevitable in literary judgments, many 
basic disagreements will arise. Too often oversimplified obiter dicta and surface 
judgments create a sense of distrust which mars the book as a whole. A few 
examples will illustrate how every reader can make his own, and longer, list. 
If every epic must “embody a profound moral truth” (p. 24) many a lover of 
Homer will wonder how the Iliad holds the preeminence which even Highet 
does not deny. The dictum that Madame Bovary’s “husband treats her in a 
normal, sensible, French way, like most husbands throughout the modern 
world” (p. 58) sounds strangely sophomoric as well as quite un-Flaubertian. 
But when we are asked to consider (and without argument) Aristotle as the 
“greatest of ancient thinkers” (p. 80) it is not only uncritical but insulting 
to be classed, if we do not agree, with those who would place Boethius above 
Cicero and Prudentius above Vergil! Highly personal judgments on Gibbon 
(pp. 346-354) not only have more to do with historiography than with liter- 
ature but lead to a rather illogical plea for Christianity today; the suggestion 
that Mommsen’s failure to write the history of the Empire was caused by 
his realization that Cesarism and the Republic were a failure (p. 476) and 
therefore vitiated his previous concept of Republican history is no less fancied 
than it is a reflection upon Mommsen’s honesty. Such are some of the scars 
that betray the difficulty of being a universalist; they but demonstrate anew 
that encyclopedic learning cannot substitute for a penetrating insight, even if 
in a more restricted field. 

The tenor of this review has been guided by a consideration of those to whom 
the book is directed. Delightful reading as it is, valuable material as it con- 
tains, one lays it down with the uncomfortable feeling that the classical scholar 
will not be content with the treatment of the classics, the European historian 
and littérateur will miss much. Too brief for the specialist, too learned for 
layman, The Classical Tradition is essentially a magnificent reference book, 
an end for which perhaps it was primarily intended as evinced by the schematic 
arrangement of many sections and by the 24-page Table of Contents, which is 
so elaborately broken down into minute subdivisions as virtually to perform 
a Reader’s Digest function for the whole. 149 pages of notes and a 57-page 
index complete the mechanical aids. On the whole, this book is a noble 
effort toward the accomplishment of a staggering task, too great, perhaps, for 
a single mind, so that like vaulting ambition it “o’er leaps itself, and falls on 
th’other side.” 


University of Colorado John N. Hough 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE TO WILLIAM GRAHAM. Edited by 
John Graham, Jr. (xx-+86 pages, $2.50. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950.) 


The seventeen letters printed here cover a period of thirty years from 1820 
to 1849. However, only one letter was written after 1838, and it is, perhaps, 
the least important one. 

William Graham was a Glasgow merchant from whom Carlyle received 
one of his first looks at “opulent burgher life.” Carlyle apparently enjoyed, for 
a time at least, the affection and esteem of this man twenty-five years his 
senior, although he realized the limitations of Graham’s intellect. In speaking 
of their correspondence, Carlyle said that Graham “wrote long letters not un- 
pleasant to read and burn.” 

The limitations of Graham’s intellect precluded the growth of this friend- 
ship and eventually Carlyle, never noted for speaking kindly even of his friends, 
said of Graham that his “faculties were getting hebetated . . . wrapt in lazy 
eupeptic fat.” The eupeptic Graham, however, continued faithful to the dys- 
peptic Carlyle, even after their correspondence ceased. 

One will find little, perhaps, of the essential Carlyle in these letters. The 
prophetic, rhapsodic writer struggling to communicate urges, divinations, dark 
gleams only half-understood by himself, expressible only, as Professor Grierson 
has suggested, “in poetic or oracular form,” is not here. These letters reveal no 
sense of Carlyle’s being “cased up in his own unutterabilities, before his un- 
utterable Brother,” as his letters to Emerson, for example, frequently do. 

But these letters, nevertheless, possess a certain value for the student of 
Carlyle. For when a brilliant and oracular mind consults with a prosaic and 
practical one, the former is likely to find himself dealing not only in platitudes 
and the obvious, but also in personalities, gossip, and the ordinary details of 
ordinary life. And Carlyle, in these letters, does gossip a good deal, even to 
the extent that he frequently apologizes to Graham for doing so. 

We are indebted to this gossip for a rather haunting description of Margaret 
Gordon, Carlyle’s first love, who is generally believed to be the Blumine of 
Sartor Resartus. Carlyle also writes of such intimate details as offers of em- 
ployment, financial affairs, and the condition of his health. More important, 
he writes Graham a rather superficial but vehement paragraph setting forth 
his views on Byron and Rousseau; and from time to time he talks about the 
work he is doing. Notably, he mentions briefly to Graham his jubilation on 
completing, for the second time, the first part of The French Revolution, the 
first copy having been inadvertently destroyed some months earlier. Although 
the higher reaches of his thought are not displayed here, yet admirers of 
Carlyle will enjoy the occasional flashes of satire that leap out of a dull 
context. 

The editing is rather careless. Several startling grammatical lapses occur in 
the Introduction, many of the footnotes are valueless, and, unfortunately, one 
of the two quotations from the text which are used in the Introduction is 
slightly misquoted. Ironically, these errors are of the kind that the editor 
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castigates John Anthony Froude, Carlyle’s first editor, for making. Pious casti- 
gations of Froude by orthodox Carlylians are no longer interesting, amusing, 
nor, for that matter, founded upon sufficient evidence to be relevant. 

It remains to be said, however, that the attractive makeup and the author’s 
unpretentious but pleasing pen-and-ink sketches give this small volume an 
air of having been leisurely and lovingly produced. And that is rare enough 
in modern printing. 


University of Utah Jack H. Adamson 


EDUCATION THROUGH ART. By Herbert Read. (320 pages, $5.50. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1949.) 


“The purpose of a reform of the educational system,” says Herbert Read, “‘is 
not to produce more works of art, but better persons and better societies.” 
Mr. Read proposes a reform of the educational system, after severely attacking 
the “logicians” and “grammarians” for their factual approach to education, by 
stating quite tersely that art should be the basis of education. 

There is ample evidence in the literature on art, education, and art edu- 
cation to assume that disagreement would prevail in a discussion of the Read 
thesis by contemporary leaders in these fields. Admittedly, there may be some 
disagreement as to the purpose of the reform, but there is evidence for wide 
opposition in the methodological aspects of his approach to the problem. Re- 
cent writings in art education have pointed up the confusion and contradiction 
rampant among leaders and teachers in the field, the critical need for re- 
evaluating existing approaches to the problem, and the equally vital need in 
teacher-training to revise the university curriculum to prepare the potential 
art educator to meet his responsibilities to the child and to society more ade- 
quately. 

Whuat is the nature of Mr. Read’s argument? He believes that an education 
whose end is primarily logical thought and factual information produces a 
sort of schizophrenic, atomistic thinker, a frustrated and inhibited person. 
Education should free the creative faculty, natural and spontaneous in all 
children, so that the child, and eventually society, will become, both indi- 
vidually and socially, more healthful and happy. 

Mr. Read’s criticism of the present approach to education is, on the whole, 
rather devastating. It is supported by a mass of data taken from the most 
recent findings in the fields of psychology, physiology, scientific aesthetics, edu- 
cation, and art. The many examples of children’s art work included in the 
volume provide an interesting visual analysis for the art educator interested 
in the relation of theory to practice. Further, a scholarly bibliography opens 
new areas for the development of the reader. 

Admittedly, Mr. Read has made a contribution to the field of art education. 
But, several observations are in order pertaining to the thesis, for the author’s 
words may be likened to a whirling sub-machine gun aiming at a single sta- 
tionary target, which obviously hits the target several times in each dizzy 
spin, but at such a waste of ammunition. 
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At the risk of over-simplification, Mr. Read has taken the twenty-four-cen- 
turies-old thesis of Plato, mixed it with a sprinkling of the findings of the Gestalt 
school, added a few drops of Freudianism, a soupcon of the work of Kretschmer, 
Pavlov, Jung, and Jensch in typological psychology, a dash of Bullough’s work 
in perception, and a liberal pinch of Eric Fromm, Trigant Burrow, Viktor Lowen- 
feld, and scores of others. It is questionable whether this potpourri of conflicting 
bases of structure has been resolved into an eclectic structure that is valid. 

It is only fair to suggest that those who would profit by such a treatise (pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers in the public schools) will find the journey 
from cover to cover a hazardous and sometimes confusing one through jungles 
of complex obscurities. 

Mr. Read’s “objective” approach to art, which he defends on the basis of 
scientific measurement, may be questioned by art educators currently involved 
in research, and should be tested for validity and reliability. In passing, it 
should be noted that the author is little aware of the research in art education 
in the United States, save for that accomplished by the pioneers in the field. 

This is the work of a neo-Platonic, Utopian reformer in art education who 
tends toward encyclopedism in defending an idealistic thesis. However, it 
should not be regarded as paradoxical that the reviewer contends much of 
value is to be found here by the critical reader in the arts. 


University of Southern California Julius Heller 


THE GOLDEN APPLES. By Eudora Welty. (244 pages, $3.00. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949.) 


From that post-Faulknerian literary world where the exploration of the real 
becomes so refined that it seems unreal emanates the several volumes of short 
stories and one novel of Eudora Welty. I say “post-Faulknerian” rather than 
“post-Jamesian,” because despite its anatomizing, the world of James remains 
bound by an oxygen-filled atmosphere, while that of Faulkner is more rarefied. 
And as it takes one longer to cook an egg and less to become intoxicated 
in such an atmosphere, so does one understand more slowly and react more 
rapidly to the products exported from it. 

The world of Eudora Welty is no less “real” than, let us say, the world 
of William Dean Howells. It is simply a world examined more minutely and 
from a more highly specialized point of view. The world of reality looks quite 
different when viewed under a microscope lens than when seen with the naked 
eye. Nonetheless it is the same world. Miss Welty, in a sense, provides the 
microscopic lens. Few can question the validity of her view though some may 
object to its seemingly circumscribed interest. 

Her most recent book, The Golden Apples, is cut from the same pattern as 
her earlier ones. The book contains seven stories of varying length, each com- 
plete in itself but related to the rest by locale, chronology, and character. With 
one exception, the setting is the fictitious town of Morgana in the equally 
fictitious county of MacLain in the not so fictitious state of Mississippi. The 
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setting for the exception—“Music from Spain”—is San Francisco, although 
the story is about Eugene MacLain, a boy born and raised in Morgana who 
appears in some of the other stories. 

Although the several stories are only obliquely related, their sequence in 
the book is chronological. Thus, in “Shower of Gold,” the first story, the 
MacLain twins are small boys and Virgie Rainey a tiny baby. In “June Recital” 
Virgie is about sixteen. In “Sir Rabbit” the twins (now grown) are remembered 
by Mattie Will when they were fourteen. In “Moon Lake,” Loch Morrison— 
who was perhaps six or seven in “June Recital”—is a youthful boy scout. In 
“The Whole World Knows” Ran MacLain is a married man. In “Music from 
Spain” Eugene MacLain is in his forties, while in “The Wanderers” Virgie 
Rainey is past forty. Some forty years, then—from the time Virgie was a baby 
to the time she is a middle-aged spinster—is covered in the seven stories. There 
are other relationships as well. We discover that Miss Eckhart and Eugene 
MacLain have died, that Loch Morrison has gone off to New York, that Ran 
MacLain has become mayor, that Mrs. Morrison has committed suicide. These 
bits of information—tiny stones in the Morgana mosaic—are revealed to the 
reader not through stories of their own but by reference in others. The stories 
themselves—those episodes more fully developed—concern specific instances in 
the lives of the people seen from different points of view but all imbued with 
a folk character that borders on myth if not actually lapsing over into that 
realm. 

In “Shower of Gold” King MacLain, whose appearances and disappearances 
mystify the neighbors, visits his albino wife as Zeus visited Dane and fills her 
with twins. In “Sir Rabbit” he comes upon the country girl Mattie Will and 
again like Zeus has his way with her while her husband waits helplessly nearby. 
“June Recital” concerns the now senile music teacher, Miss Eckhart, whose most 
valued possession was a metronome. In a kind of Miss Emily Grierson atmos- 
phere she returns to the house where she had given music lessons and with 
a grotesque ceremony tries to set fire to the house. Meanwhile in an upstairs 
bedroom of the deserted house her favorite pupil, Virgie Rainey, eats pickles 
and dallies with a sailor lover, and elsewhere in the same house an old night 
watchman is sleeping. The story is seen through the eyes of the boy Loch 
Morrison, who watches all proceedings with his father’s telescope from his 
bedroom, where he is in bed with malaria. In “Moon Lake” the young Loch 
resuscitates a near-drowned orphan girl, the act filling him with pride and giv- 
ing him a sense of masterful superiority over the girls at whose summer camp 
he as lone male is forced to suffer. But two of the girls, observing his mascu- 
line strutting, resolve that they “will always be old maids.” “The Whole World 
Knows” is in the form of a letter (or perhaps a soliloquy) from Ran MacLain 
to his father. It concerns his unhappy marriage to Jinny Love and his seduction 
of a country girl who later committed suicide. “Music from Spain” is a fanciful 
piece about Eugene MacLain who, after slapping his wife at the breakfast table 
one morning for no apparent reason, roams all over San Francisco with a 
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Gargantuan Spanish guitar player who knows no English. “The Wanderers” 
is the story of the death of Kate Rainey, Virgie’s mother. 

The Golden Apples is a happy hunting ground for those readers who must 
seek symbols in literature. For the rest of us who like good story telling the 
book is sufficiently absorbing on the surface level. Between the world of the 
commonplace and the world of dreams in The Golden Apples there is no 
clearly defined division. So effortlessly is the transition made that there ceases 
to be a transition at all, and the two blend indistinguishably into one. A tech- 
nique and style that presents the conscious and the unconscious, the rational 
and the irrational, the articulate and the inarticulate so nobly as Miss Welty’s 
does, perhaps deserves the label, The Greater Realism. 


University of Utah Harry Runyan 


HERE ROLLED THE COVERED WAGONS. By Albert and Jane Salisbury. 
(256 pages, including 223 original photographs, and two illustrated maps, 
$6.00. Seattle: Superior Publishing Company, 1948.) 


This striking volume is a guide book directing the traveler over historic Oregon, 
Bozeman, and Spokane Trails and depicting through excellent photographs 
nearly one hundred historic sites in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, and North Dakota. The well selected pictures capture the scenic 
beauty surrounding each of the designated sites, and the accompanying infor- 
mation about the locale arouses the interest of the reader. Directions for reach- 
ing every historic spot portrayed are given to the tenth of a mile, and since these 
with the approaching routes are accurately shown on two large maps, the 
prospective traveler will find this book an invaluable aid. 

The book was prepared, according to Mr. Salisbury, “to create interest in 
the early Pacific Northwest, and to make available to those already interested 
the information necessary to enjoy these spots by the roadside that make his- 
tory.” With this in mind, the Salisburys traveled nearly twenty-five thousand 
miles visiting historic sites throughout the Missouri, Snake, and Columbia River 
basins and took more than two thousand photographs, from which they se- 
lected the two hundred twenty-three depicted in the volume. “I revisited some 
of the spots many times to get the best possible picture,” says the author. But 
this evidently was worthwhile for he says, “It was an exciting experience 
bringing to the present the drama of the past.” 

Typical of the historic sites visited and portrayed were Colter’s Hell, Yellow- 
stone Park; Fort Henry, first trading post west of the Rockies; Silent City of 
the Rocks, near the junction of the California and Salt Lake Trails; The Dalles, 
frontier town on the Columbia; Fort Vancouver, Washington; Fort Clatsop, 
Pacific terminal of the Lewis and Clark Expedition; Pioneer Landing at Alki, 
West Seattle; historic San Juan Island; Alder’s Gulch, Montana; the Whitman 
and Spalding Missions at Waiilatpu and Lapwai; site of Custers’ Last Stand 
on the Little Big Horn River; and Old Joseph’s Grave at Wallowa Lake, Oregon. 
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The text accompanying each of the photographs was written by Mrs. Salis- 
bury. The style is clear and forceful. The narrative at once engages the inter- 
est of the reader. The excellent maps were drawn by Harry Bonath, well-known 
western illustrator. Appended is a brief but adequate index. Those interested 
in the Pacific Northwest will find this unusually attractive volume interesting 
and useful. 


University of Utah L. H. Creer 


WRITING FOR LOVE OR MONEY. Edited by Norman Cousins. (ix+-278 
pages, $3.50. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949.) 


In one of the provocative essays that make up this book of occupational 
hazards among writers, Henry Seidel Canby observes that criticism results not 
so much from reading, but from thinking, and is based upon a long habit of 
reflection that weaves life and literature together and affords a basis for under- 
standing and judgment. No reviewer, then, however confident of his own 
omniscience, would hazard an individual estimate of the thirty-five selections 
from The Saturday Review of Literature which editor Cousins has chosen as 
representing the problems of the writer in fields as diverse as music criticism 
and detective story technique. 

In total, however, the essays leave one with a single, overwhelming impression 
to dwell on: writing, whatever its form or intention, is no idle indulgence, but 
deadly serious business. The competition is almost jungle-like. Writing is the 
hardest work in the world and calls for the highest type of intellectual honesty. 
There are no success formulas, not enough money to go around, and because 
only a few eyes are adjusted to focus the world at short range, most of the 
hopeful aspirants are doomed to ulcers and everlasting obscurity. It isn’t so 
much a question of whether you can write—but can you take it? 

The writers in this volume have been able to take it, and their accounts 
have the ring of The Ancient Mariner, tales to an awed wedding guest of 
suffering, disaster, and miraculous escape in a vast sea of printer’s ink. “I became 
a novelist before I was able to resist,” says Ellen Glasgow. One writer aptly 
compares having a book to having a baby. Elmer Davis speaks enviously of 
Shakespeare, who made enough money to enjoy the “luxury of being able 
to quit when he was through.” No one confesses to an easy time, and what 
men like Thomas Wolfe went through would have made the Mariner shudder. 
John Mason Brown’s “pleasant agony” gives the best idea of what even the 
successful writer feels in the throes of creation. 

What, then, drives writers to write? Not everyone can be Thomas Wolfe, 
in search of a father, or Herbert Brucker, writing newspaper editorials with 
the glow of an Old Testament prophet sitting in daily judgment on the world. 
Mr. Canby is frank: write for money. Besides money, there are the challenge 
to one’s ignorance, a sublime feeling of self-satisfaction in having given currency 
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to an idea, and the drive of the expressive ego. Too, there is the imponderable 
compulsion of love—love of craftsmanship, design, and effective communi- 
cation. 

The book offers no keys to the literary kingdom, though it does show how 
a few people got in. It is not a handbook of “advice to the writer,” but no one, 
whether he is a potential writer of fiction, poetry, science articles, art criticism, 
or humor, can afford to ignore the sobering confessions of such experts as Edith 
Wharton, Conrad Aiken, William Rose Benet, Somerset Maugham, Stephen 
Leacock, Jesse Stuart, William Saroyan, and a dozen others. Probably no book 
brings together the opinions of so many first-string contemporary writers, 
opinions expressed with such candor that James Truslow Adams feels that he 
is joining “a highly respectable intellectual nudist colony.” Certainly, nowhere 
else can one get such a clear, near-naked view of the writing craft. 

With the exception of one or two selections that appear to have been in- 
cluded as deliberate examples of stuffiness and pedantry—warnings to those 
who would take themselves too seriously—all of the essays are studies in literary 
excellence. Also, their personal nature gives them a compelling interest value. 
“It is only what happens inside a person that is really drama and really ex- 
citing,” says Pearl Buck in what might be a commentary on the creative process 
behind each essay. 

This book will not produce any great writers who would not have become 
great without it, but it should produce a great number of more intelligent 
readers of contemporary literature. It will also serve as an admirable dis- 
couragement to those who think that writing is a casual preoccupation and 
success accidental. It should be avoided like poison by anyone who wishes to 
preserve his faith in the idea of original genius, schools of writing, or any other 
popular delusions, such as the belief that anybody can, and should, write. 
No better specific is imaginable to disabuse one of the notion that somehow, 
miraculously, he may be a “mute, inglorious Milton.” 


Arlington, Mass. Moyle Q. Rice 


THIS I REMEMBER. By Eleanor Roosevelt. (x+387 pages, $4.50. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1949.) 


This I Remember is a book whose effect will be slight for at least two gener- 
ations. Until one can safely discuss the Roosevelts with people suffering from 
high blood pressure, it will be relatively valueless. Few people are indifferent 
to the Roosevelt regime. Those who agree with its policies will have their 
faith bolstered by the book. Those who oppose the politics and public meas- 
ures of the New Deal will jeer at what the book says as being a monstrous 
lie propounded and circulated for ulterior motives. But objective historians and 
biographers of the future will find material here which will throw some light 
upon the characters and motives of those men and women who played a large 
part in an era crucial in the history of America and of the world. 
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The Iliad and the Odyssey leave much unsaid. It is to be regretted that 
neither Helen nor Penelope could write. In his last book, Western Star, Stephen 
Vincent Benet expresses the opinion that history is falsified by generalization— 
that one understands it only when one becomes conscious of “the daily living 


”? 


and dying beneath the sun.” Something of “the daily living and dying” of 
men and the leaders of men is conveyed by This I Remember. 

The book deals with the Roosevelt family and the national and world events 
in which they took part during the years 1921 to 1945. Its style is simple, direct, 
and even, level to the point of flatness. But such a dispassionate manner 
gives an impression of objectivity by its lack of poetic warmth and color. The 
book succeeds in bringing back to mind some important historical events, in 
giving an impression of Roosevelt as he appeared to one who was closely asso- 
ciated with him, and in drawing the self-portrait of a woman who is interesting 
not only in her associations but in herself. 

Her final appraisal of Roosevelt is stated thus: “I have come to believe that 
Franklin stands in the memory of people as a man who lived with a great sense 
of history and with a sense of obligation to fulfill his part as he saw it.” 

An important element in the book is the character of the writer as she 
reveals herself. In her comments upon men and affairs she shows tolerance 
and common sense. Her variety of experience and association has given her 
breadth of view. About the adverse criticism directed toward her family and 
herself she is not insensitive, but sensible. ““A man who chooses to hold public 
office must learn to accept the slander as a part of the job and to trust that 
the majority of people will judge him by his accomplishments in the public 
service. A man’s family has to learn it also.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt’s writing is not usually philosophical, but in her account 
of the break between Smith and Roosevelt she expresses a general human truth. 
“There are two kinds of snobbishness. That of the man who has had a good 
many opportunities and looks down on those who lack them is usually recog- 
nized by all. The other kind of snobbishness is rarely understood yet it is real. 
It is that of the self-made man, who glories in his success in overcoming 
difficulties, and admires greatly people who have achieved the things he con- 
siders important.” 

About her public life she writes with considerable self-depreciation but 
without affecting undue humility. She admits that public speaking was hard 
for her and that she never appeared in public without nervousness. She men- 
tions her difficulty in learning and submitting to the protocol required in the 
White House. On her visit to England she seems to have been somewhat 
apprehensive concerning her ability to play well the role required of her. About 
her trips during the war she is apologetic, saying frankly that she hopes they 
did enough good to justify the trouble which they caused others. 

The book conveys a strong impression of the individuality of the writer, an 
individuality which, after all, is what one would like to think of as characteristic 
of the American spirit. Recurrent are statements which indicate that her life 
as wife of a public figure was an interlude or interruption. “One did what- 
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ever seemed necessary and adjusted one’s personal life to the developments 
in other people’s lives,” she writes, but says also, “On the whole, however, 
I think I lived those years very impersonally. It was almost as though I had 
erected someone a little outside of myself who was the president’s wife. I was 
lost somewhere deep down inside myself.” 

Following the account of the President’s death and her: leaving the White 
House, she ends the book with the statement, “I was now on my own.” In the 
light of the book as a whole one interprets her feeling to be not that of self 
pity but of relief, such as an independent spirit would experience at being 
left free to work out its own salvation. 


University of Utah Clarice Short 


MATTER, MIND AND MEANING. By Whately Carington. (xx+257 pages, 
$3.75. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1949.) 


This book, written by the well-known late investigator of psychic phenomena, 
is rather likely to induce in an unprepared reader the mood of Belloc’s lines, 
which the author quotes, about the water spider: 


He moves upon the water’s face 
With ease, celerity and grace; 

But if he ever stopped to think 
Of how he did it, he would sink. 


By the unprepared, I mean either those who are not familiar with the 
philosophical tradition of Hume and Mach, or those who exhibit resistance to 
the discussion of the so-called supernormal phenomena—telepathy, clairvoy- 
ancy, precognition, parakinesis, and the like. 

The philosophy of positivism denies the significance of many of the beliefs— 
which it calls “metaphysical,” i.e., meaningless—that are commonly put in the 
way of accepting the reality of supernormal phenomena. The particular be- 
liefs of this sort with which Carington is concerned are the belief in the privacy 
and unity of the individual mind, and the belief in the material substances or 
things-in-themselves that are supposed to lie behind the appearances of things. 
The whole system of substance-attribute language is a convenient shorthand 
way of interrelating our experiences, which, however, must not be taken seri- 
ously outside the water-spider context of daily utility. Once we stop insisting 
upon the metaphysical relevance of this language, the way is cleared to accept 
any empirical correlations we do in fact find, including those of the supernormal 
variety. 

The empirically discernible units of both “things” and “minds” are sense-data 
—colored patches, sounds, tastes, and the like. Organized in certain patterns, 
these are called physical things; organized in other patterns, they are called 
minds. Hallucinatory objects and parts of schizoid personalities are simply less 
complex patterns of the same kinds. As there may be less, so there may be 
more, complex patterns of both kinds, interwoven, of which things and minds 
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are only fragments. This is, crudely, the framework. We will not call it meta- 
physics, since the tu quoque went out with oratory and school philosophy. 
At any rate it will not startle a student of the history of philosophy. 

As a minor observation it is curious to note that the philosophy, according 
to which “sensations” are the neutral building-blocks of all things known, was 
in its most vigorous development ‘an attack on the claims of physics to reveal 
a material unity and system of nature. A high skepticism of the independent 
reality of atoms or stars might lead one to expect even more doubts about the 
field now under discussion. 

The real philosophic issue concerning the existence or non-existence of 
psychic phenomena is not, in the opinion of this reviewer, faced or even 
touched in the present work. Theoretical constructions, whether metaphysical 
or antimetaphysical, are of little scientific value unless they relate our experi- 
ences in such a way as to help extend our experience. Psychic researchers have 
accumulated an enormous mass of material showing rather conclusively that 
there are correlations of experiences not correctly described by our ordinary, 
first-approximation beliefs. The widespread skepticism concerning these matters 
will not be overcome by the accumulation of more such evidence, nor is it, 
I think, importantly a matter of metaphysical bias. When electricity was first 
understood it was understood by its relations with mechanics, with chemistry, 
and with optics. To understand in science is to interrelate, to bring our de- 
scriptions of new phenomena within the system of established knowledge which, 
however modified or purified in form, is never thrown away. The final touch- 
stone of scientific truth is the interwovenness, the material unity, of nature, 
already partially and approximately revealed in the knowledge we have. The 
important theoretical task is not to argue—with a fascination that may itself 
bear scrutiny—that these things might be. It is to plan the search, in the fabric 
of physical and biological science, for that multitude of small rents and tears by 
which nature herself acknowledges that these things are—if they are. 


University of Colorado David Hawkins 


AESTHETICS: A STUDY OF THE FINE ARTS IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By James K. Feibleman. (xi+-463 pages, $5.00. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1949.) 


This volume is doomed to an unregrettably obscure niche in the bibliography 
of Aesthetics, not because it is entirely without merit but because its author 
seems unable to decide what he wants his book to be, and thus such good 
points as can be counted in the work’s favor do not quite add up. It is not a 
systematic treatment, but a collection of essays, whose unity comes from a 
monotonous repetition of the author’s pet thesis, that beauty and all other 
values are objectively situated in the world, there to be discovered by artists 
and others. What Feibleman has to say about this point would make an inter- 
esting technical argument of article length, but here it becomes altogether 
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tedious even for the philosopher devoted to such matters. The severe, dog- 
matic, logicalized style of the book ensures its slipping from the hands of the 
reader who expects to find in essays on the arts some artistry or at least a 
measure of charm. As a textbook, the work is unthinkable, and as a source of 
information on the arts it is insufficiently competent. The field of Aesthetics 
is still but sparsely furnished with genuinely fine books; unfortunately, Feible- 
man’s contribution does not alleviate the shortage. 


University of Utah James L. Jarrett 


SHELLEY’S ECCENTRICITIES. By Carl H. Grabo. (84 pages, $1.00. Albu- 
querque, New Mexico: University of New Mexico Publications in Language 
and Literature, No. 5, University of New Mexico Press, 1950.) 


Professor Grabo’s examination of the “alleged hallucinations, delusions, and 
other odd psychic phenomena which are a part of the Shelley record” involves 
a most satisfactory, common-sense summary of Shelley’s life and a useful study 
of his physical and mental characteristics. In his estimates of the occult and 
psychological approaches of Carpenter and Barnefield and the psychoanalytic 
defense of Shelley by Herbert Read, Professor Grabo is both balanced and 
convincing. He is justifiably suspicious of Carpenter’s credulity in the occult. 
While granting the possible truth of certain contentions of the psychiatrist 
Barnefield, he condemns the method which glibly sees as proof of tendencies 
to perversion now the poet’s frankness and now his reticence. 

The narrowness of the strictly psychological approach to the study of a 
great poet is sharply pointed up when Professor Grabo questions the validity 
of Read’s defense. “Are all unconventional-minded persons, all those who 
protest against the status quo and the present social order—however unjust 
and unreasonable this may be—‘neurotics’?” 

Reminding us that the poet is a student of human nature who “can enter 
into and describe emotions he has not himself experienced in his own person,” 
Professor Grabo warns against assuming that experiences which may be merely 
imagined are valid materials for psychoanalysis. Even more significant, how- 
ever, is his realization that any poet should be studied in real relation to society. 
Much has been written of Shelley’s persecution complex. Grabo answers, “The 
fact is that he was persecuted!’ He was persecuted by a reactionary pattern 
of civilization in the specific forms of his father, the fashionable reviewers, and 
a tyrannical government. 

In the darkness of contemporary events, no one who presumes to speak 
authoritatively of Shelley should be surprised to find he felt persecuted, when 
the best minds today are harried by similar forces of reaction as they refuse to 
support man’s annihilation when they know his future can be so bright. 


Idaho State College John G. Rideout 
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1949. $1.50). 


Smith, Henry Nash, Virgin Land: The Amer- 
ican West as Symbol and Myth (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard, 1950. $4.50). 


Smith, Robert Wallace, Song of Sakajawea, 
the Indian Guide of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition (Dallas, Texas: Kaleidograph, 
1949. $2.50). 


Snell, George Dixon, And If Man Triumph 
(Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1949. $2.50). This 
novel based on the Bennett-Arcane ex- 
pedition to California. Juvenile. Illus. 


Spring, Agnes Wright, The Cheyenne and 
Black Hills Stage and Express Routes (Glen- 
dale, California: Arthur H. Clark, 1949. 
$7.50). American Trails Series, VI. 


Stegner, Wallace Earle, Women on the Wall 
(Boston: Houghton, 1950. $2.75). A collec- 
tion of eighteen short stories by a former 


Utahn. 


Stewart, O. C., Ute Peyotism (Boulder, Colo- 
rado: University of Colorado, 1948. $.50). 


Taft, Robert, Pictorial Record of the Old 
West; [pt.] 8, Graham and Zogbaum (Law- 
rence, Kansas: the Author, c/o University 
of Kansas, 1949. $1.00). 
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Gilghman, Mrs. Zoe Agnes, Marshal of the 
Last Frontier, Western Frontier Series, illus., 
(Glendale, California: Clark, A. H., 1949. 
$7.50). 


Thomas, Elbert Duncan, This Nation Under 
God (New York: Harper, 1940. $2.75). Utah 
author. 


Tousey, Sanford, Kit Carson, American Scout 
Chicago: Whitman, A., 1950. $1.50). A fic- 
tional biography of Carson for children. 


Walker, William, and Daisy F. Baber, The 
Longest Rope (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 
1949. $4.00). An account of the Johnson 
County cattle war of early day Wyoming. 


Walgamott, Charles S., Reminiscences of Early 
Days (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1949. $2.00). 
Illus. Anecdotes by a man who has been 


in Idaho since 1875. 


Weitenkampf, F., Early Pictures of North 
American Indians (New York: Public Li- 
brary. $.40). 


Wells, Evelyn, and Harry Claude Peterson, 
The ’49’ers (New York: Doubleday and Co., 
1949. $3.00). 


Who’s Who in the West (Chicago: The A. N. 
Marquis Company, 1949. $15.25). A bio- 
graphical dictionary of noteworthy men and 
women of the Pacific coast and the western 
states. 


Young, F. M., Fort Laramie and the Pageant 
of the West (Glendale, California: Clark, 
A. H., 1938. $7.50). New edition. 


PERIODICALS & BULLETINS 


Agriculture 


‘Desert Garden Without Soil,” by Vernie G. 
Reagles. Desert Magazine, XII (August, 
1949), 9-21. 


“Planting the Small Home Garden,” by Dwight 
F. Walton. Utah Magazine, XI (July, 1949), 
24. 


Archaeology 


“Additional Data on Crania from the Warren 
Mounds, Utah,” by W. C. Blair. American 
Antiquities, XIV (January, 1949), 224-5. 
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“Archaeology of the San Augustin Plains,” by 
W. R. Hurt, Jr., and D. McKnight. Amer- 
ican Antiquities, XIV (January, 1949), 172- 
94, 


“Corn Cache from Western Colorado,” by C. 
T. Hurst and E. Anderson. American Anti- 
quities, XIV (January, 1949), 161-7. 


“Ancient Nomadic Hunters; Summary of geol- 
ogical report made at Lindenmeier site in 
northeastern Colorado,” Hobbies, LIV 
(February, 1950), 145. 


“Ridge of the Terrible Lizards,” by Harold O. 
Weight. Illus. Desert Magazine, XIII (April, 
1950), 10-15. 


Architecture 


“Quality Houses Speculatively Built in Salt 
Lake City,” Architectural Record, CVII 
(VJjanuary, 1950), 11. 


Biography 


“A. Hamer Reiser,” by Wallace F. Bennett. 
Instructor, LXXXIV (July, 1949), 316. 


“David A. Latimer,” by Ezra J. Poulsen. In- 
structor, LXXXIV (August, 1949), 390. 


“George Goddard,” by George D. Pyper. In- 
structor, LXXXIV (September, 1949), 424. 


“George Reynolds,” by Wendell J. Ashton. 
Instructor, LXXXIV (November, 1949), 542. 


“George Richard Hill,” by Albert Hamer 
Reiser. Instructor, LXXXIV (July, 1949), 313. 


“George Richard Hill,” by Milton Bennion. 
Instructor, LXXXIV (November, 1949), 540. 


“He Explored the Unknown Colorado,” by 
Al Haworth. Illus. Desert Magazine, XIII 
(January and February, 1950), 5-10; 17-21. 


“He Died on His River” (Biographical Sketch 
of Bert Loper). Desert Magazine, XII (Sep- 
tember, 1949), 30. 


“Karl G. Maeser,” by Milton Bennion. In- 
structor, LXXXIV (October, 1949), 483. 


“Milton Bennion,” by Wendell J. Ashton. In- 
structor, LXXXIV (July, 1949), 308. 


“Milton Bennion, Friend to Many,” by A. 
Hamer Reiser. Instructor, LXXXIV (Novem- 
ber, 1949), 546. 
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“A Pioneer Builder,” by Dr. Irvin S. Noall. 
Utah Magazine, XI (June, 1949), 22. 


“Richard E. Folland,” by Milton Bennion. In- 
structor, LXXXIV (July, 1949), 324. 


“Stephen L. Richards,” by Albert E. Bowen. 
Instructor, LXXXIV (August, 1949), 368. 


“Wallace Foster Bennett,” by Albert Hamer 
Reiser. Instructor, LXXXIV (July, 1949), 318. 


“Wendell J. Ashton,” by Albert Hamer Reiser. 
Instructor, LXXXIV (July, 1949), 321. 


Biology 


“Foot-note to Ridgeway; Birds Observed in 
Parley’s Park,” by G. Emerson. Audubon 
Magazine, LI (March, 1949), 72-80. 


“Jerusalem Crickets, Weird but Harmless,” 
Desert Magazine, XII (August, 1949), 17-18. 


“Eocene Fresh-Water Mollusca from Wyo- 
ming,” by T. Yen. Journal of Paleontology, 
XXII (September, 1948), 634-40. 


“Cephalopod Fauna of the White Pine Shale 
of Nevada,” by W. Youngquist. Journal of 
Paleontology, XXIII (May, 1949), 276-305. 
Business 


“For Western Industrial Expansion,” by E. K. 
McQuery. State Government, XXII (Janu- 
ary, 1949), 9-11. 


“Industries Boom in the Rockies,” Tab., United 
States News, XXVIII (February 17, 1950), 
42. 


“$1 Million Loss at Salt Lake City,” National 
Underwriter, LIII (July 7, 1949), 10. 


Centennial 


“Centennial Gleanings,” edited by Claribel W. 
Aldous and Margaret Ipson. Instructor, 
LXXXIV (July, 1949), 333. Sunday School. 
L.D.S. Church. 


“The Centennial Paintings,” by Wendell J. 
Ashton. Instructor, LXXXIV (September, 
1949), 445. 


“Centennial Homecoming,” by Wendell J. 
Ashton. Instructor, LXXXIV (July, 1949), 
326. 


“Centennial Observance.” School and Society, 
LXXI (February, 1950), 91. University of 
Utah. 
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“They Left Their Story in the Desert Sands,” 


“A Tennesseean Greets Western Grandeur,” 





“Valley of the Cathedrals,” by Charles Kelly. 





Description 


“Adobe New Mexico,” by M. Sutherland. 
National Geographic Magazine, XCVI (De- 
cember, 1949), 783-830. 


“A-dudin’ It,” by L. M. Comstock. House 
Beautiful, XCI (November, 1949), 319-20, 


“The Arizona Strip,” by Juanita Brooks. Pacific 
Spectator, III (Summer, 1949), 290-301. 


“Cowgirl of Brown’s Hole,” (Northeastern 
Utah), by Charles Kelly. Desert Magazine, 
XII (June, 1949), 17-19. 


“Desert Playground,” by Gene Segerblom. 
Illus. Desert Magazine, XIII (February 1950), 
5-11. 


“First Motor Sortie Into Escalante Land,” by 
J. Breed. National Geographic Magazine, 
XCVI (September, 1949), 369-404. 


“Fish for Everyone.” Utah Magazine, XI (July, 
1949), 26. 


“Fishlake National Forest,” by Blaine Beten- 
sen. Utah Magazine, II (July, 1949), 14. 


“He Discovered an Ancient Wonderland,” by 
Carma Lee Smithson. Desert Magazine, XII 
(September, 1949), 20-22. 


“Indian Country Trek,” by Morgan Monroe. 
Desert Magazine, XII (August, 1949), 22-28. 


“The Land of the High Uintahs,” by Olive W. 
Burt. Relief Society Magazine, XXVI (July, 
1949), 439. 


“Nevada Lure.” Business Week, (May 7, 1949), 
20. 


“On Hassayampa [Arizona] Trails,” by Ran- 
dall Henderson. Desert Magazine, XII (July, 
1949), 17-19. 


“19 Days on Utah Trails,” by Randall Hender- 
son. Desert Magazine, XII (October, 1949), 
5-11. 






by A. LaVielle Lawbough. Desert Magazine, 
XII (September, 1949), 26-29. 





by Dona Hiser. Utah Magazine, XI (July, 
1949), 4. 





Illus. Desert Magazine, XIII (December, 
1949), 4-7. 
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“We Followed the Lure of Carnotite,” by Jay 
Elles Ransom. Illus. Desert Magazine, XIII 
(February ,1950), 12-16. 


“Underground Voyage in the Nevada Desert,” 
by S. M. Wheeler. Desert Magazine, XII 
(August, 1949), 29-31. 


Education 


“Colorado Adds Five-Year Architecture Cur- 
riculum,” Architectural Record, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1950), 152. 


“Pattern of Necessity,” Illus. Time, LV (Feb- 
ruary 20, 1950), 66-8. 


“University of Utah Classroom-in-the-Clouds,” 
Newsweek, XXXIV (November 21, 1949), 
87. 


Folklore 


“Young in the West,” Illus. Ladies Home 
Journal, LXVII (February, 1950), 54-7. 


Government 


“Broken Fences,” (Colorado Politics, Time, 
LIV (December 26, 1949), 10. 


Health 


“Health, Twenty Years Later; Case Study in 
Public Administration [Denver], by S. S. 
Kauvar and others. American Journal of 


Public Health, XL (February, 1950), 170-6. 


“Matrology and Patrology,” by A. Nemir. 
American Association for Health Physical 
Education and Recreation Journal, XX (Oc- 
tober, 1949), 517. 


History and Politics 


“The Arrow, the Hunter, and the State,” by 
Hugh Nibley. The Western Political Quar- 
terly, II (September, 1949), 328. 


“Behind the Legend of Colter’s Hell; The 
Early Exploration of Yellowstone National 
Park,” M. J. Mattes. Mississippi Valley His- 

_ torical Review, XXXVI (September, 1949), 
251-82. 


“Buckboard Days at Silver Reef,” by Neil Mur- 
barger. Illus. Desert Magazine, XIII (March, 
1950), 4-9. 
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“The Exodus From Nauvoo,” by E. Cecil 
McGavin. Utah Magazine, XI (July, 1949), 
EZ: 


“Tracks West,” by Donald Culross Peattie. 
Saturday Evening Post, CCXXII (November 
5, 1949), 22-3. 


“The William Robertson Coe Collection of 
Western Americana,” by Edward Eberstadt. 
Yale University Library Gazette, XXIII (Oc- 
tober, 1948), 37-130. Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, XL (January, 1949). 


Indians 


“Ancient Artists Lived on Rattlesnake Peak,” 
by Theron Marcos Trumbo. Desert Maga- 
zine, XII (June, 1949), 13-16. 


“Dancing Indians are His Subject,” by W. 
Thetford Le Viness. Desert Magazine, XII 
(August, 1949), 15-17. 


“Healing Ceremonial in Monument Valley,” 
by Randall Henderson. Illus. Desert Maga- 
zine, XIII (March, 1950), 24-25. 


“Indians of the Colorado River,” by Mario 
Prodan, Harper, CIC (September, 1949), 
80-2. 


“The Legend of Isleta,” by Theron H. Trum- 
bo. Rocky Mountain Life, IV (April, 1949), 
34-5. 


“Navaho and Christianity,” by G. A. Reichard. 
American Anthropologist, LI (January, 
1949), 66-71. 


“Navajo Buttons,” by E. X. Green. Illus. 


Hobbies, LV (March, 1950), 46. 


“Sacred Mushroom of the Aztecs,” by Claire 
Meyer Proctor. Desert Magazine, XII (Octo- 
ber, 1949), 18. 


“Red Warrior Who Licked Custer,” by W. 
Smitter. Coronet, XXVI (August, 1949), 
117-120. 


“Symbolic Stories Written in Sand,” by P. 
Ackerman. London Naturalist, CCXIV 
(March 5, 1949), 306-7. 


Irrigation and Water 


“Colorado, Southwest Lifeline,” by H. W. 
Flannery. Commonwealth, L (June 17, 
1949), 238-40. 
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“War for Water in the American Desert,” 
by C. Phillips. New York Times Magazine, 
(May 22, 1949), 12-13. 


Literature 


“Hart Crane: Bridge into the Sea,” by Brew- 
ster Ghiselin (Utah writer). Partisan Re- 
view, XVI, 679-86. 


Mining and Minerals 


“Black Wood in Utah’s White Canyon,” by 
Harold O. Weight. Illus. Desert Magazine, 
XIII (March, 1950), 14-19. 


“Colorado School of Mines,” by R. Fleming. 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, (Sep- 
tember 24, 1949), 14. 


“Finding Meteoric Treasure Trove,” by I. M. 
Levitt. Science Digest, XXVII (January, 
1950), 38-40. 


“Flag and Building Stone Quarries of Ashfork, 
Arizona,” by Randall Henderson. Desert 
Magazine, XII (September, 1949), 5-8. 


“Fossil Shells From a Vanished Sea,” by Har- 
old O. Weight. Desert Magazine, XII (Oc- 
tober, 1949), 21-26. 


“Gem Village, Colorado,” by W. Poese. Illus. 
Hobbies, LIV (November, 1949), 168. 


“Gems on the Devil’s Highway,” by Harold 
O. Weight. Desert Magazine, XII (Septem- 
ber, 1949), 9-14. 


“Grubstake that Paid Off,” by Morgan Mon- 
roe. Desert Magazine, XII (September, 
1949), 15-19. 


“In the Garnet Fields of Ely,” by Harold O. 
Weight. Illus. Desert Magazine, XIII (Janu- 
ary, 1950), 15-20. 


“Leadville Mines May Boom Again,” Illus. 
Business Week, (December 17, 1949), 22-3. 


“Newly Discovered Type of Clay Deposit in 
Utah,” by C. B. Hunt and others. Wash- 
ington Academy of Science Journal, XXXIX 
(April, 1949), 120-3. 


“Rocks by the Roadside” (Quartzite, Arizona), 
by Harold O. Weight. Desert Magazine, 
XII (June, 1949), 20-24. 
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“Uranium Strike in Petrified Wood,” by Jay 
Ellis Ransom. Desert Magazine, XII (August, 
1949), 10-14. 


Mormons 


“Early Latterday Sunday Schools in Arizona,” 
by Thomas C. Romney. Instructor, LXXXIV 
(November, 1949), 570. 


“Early Sunday Schools in Southern Utah,” by 
William R. Palmer. Instructor, LXXXIV 
(September, 1949), 441. 


“History of the First Ward Sunday School, 
Richfield, Utah,” by Roy Poulsen. Instructor, 
LXXXIV (November, 1949), 576. 


“Important Records: Mormons’ Family Ar- 
chives,” Illus. Newsweek, XXXV (January 
2, 1950), 30. 


“Mormon: An Example of Folk Etymology,” 
by Richard M. Dorson. Western Folklore, 
(January, 1950), 22-24. 


Music 


“Gently Raise the Sacred Strain; Story of 
the Great Mormon Tabernacle Choir,” by 
E. M. Wylie. Illus. Collier’s, CXXV (Janu- 
ary 7, 1950), 22-3. 


“The Music of the Mormons, 1830-1865,” by 
Howard S. Snow. Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, XII (May, 1949), 223-52. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed” (Utah Symphony 
Orchestra), Illus. Newsweek, XXXV (Janu- 
ary, 1950), 66. 


Resources and Land 


“Across the Divide: The Dixie National 
Forest,” by Albert Albertson. Utah Maga- 
zine, XI (June, 1949), 4. 


“Chemical Resources of the Western States,” 
Chemical and Engineering News, XXVII 
(October 17, 1949), 3000-30. 


“Demarcation of the Boundaries of Idaho,” by 
Benjamin E. Thomas. Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, XXXX (January, 1949). 


“Fishlake National Forest, Watershed and 
Campground,” by Blaine Betenson. Utah 
Magazine, XI (July, 1949), 14. 


“Forest Playgrounds Find New Friends,” Utah 
Magazine, XI (July, 1949), 13. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


ROBERT THORNTON 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Colorado 


LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL 
Free lance writer, New York City 


MARION L. NIELSEN 
Associate Professor of Languages, Utah State Agricultural College 


BERTRAM Morris 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of Colorado 


ALAN SWALLOW 
Director, University of Denver Press 


THEODOR BRENNER 
Special student, Harvard University 


HENRY J. WEBB 
Associate Professor of English, University of Utah 


CHRISTIE LUND COLES 
Free lance writer, Provo, Utah 


CLARICE SHORT 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Utah 





ALAN SWALLOW of the University of Denver and 
JAMES L. JARRETT, JR., of the University of Utah 
become members of the Editorial Board of the 
Review with this issue. 

















THE THIRD ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


JuNnE 19-30, 1950 


Music Hai, UNiversiry CAMPUS 


* 


A Workshop for Writers, Teachers, Readers 


Conducted informally, in the atmosphere of the studio, the Writers’ 
Conference offers intensive study in close association with men and 
women of wide experience and high accomplishment in various fields 
of writing, illustrating, and publishing. 


Leaders: 


ALLEN TATE MARJORIE FLACK 
IRWIN SHAW HARRY SHAW 
LOUISE BOGAN WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK 


BREWSTER GHISELIN, Director 


Workshop meetings, in the novel, short story, poetry, drama, writing 
for children, and nonfiction, including the critical essay and book re- 
view, the magazine article, and the newspaper feature article. 


SEVEN EVENING LECTURES. Three round table discussions. 
Individual criticism of student manuscripts in conference with leaders. 
* 


For particulars address 


THE DIRECTOR, THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 





